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A RECORD AND REVIEW OF CURRENT REFORM. 
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ANTI-AMERICAN CANADIAN CATHOLIC CONVENTIONS. 


Is New England to become New France? The Roman 
Catholic clerical party in Quebec predicts that it will. More 
than one third of the population of Massachusetts is now Cath- 
olic. The French Canadian immigration into the United States 
has not occupied the attention of the public to any very great 
extent until recently. For a succession of years the French 
have been coming over to New England, New York, and some of 
the Western States, in large numbers, so that at the present 
time it is estimated that there are some five hundred thousand in 
New England and New York, and no less than one million in the 
country. Immigration increases that number every year, and 
there is no very good reason to think that the Catholic clergy 
or the Canadian government will be able to stop the current 
or turn it in the direction of the Canadian Northwest, as is 
desired and hoped. 

It is also a well-known fact, that the French Canadian race 
has been taught and believes that God and the church have laid 
upon it the duty of raising large families of children. Early 
marriages and families of eight, ten, and twelve children are the 
rule, not the exception. While the New England stock is dying 
out, while the Puritan family with its many children is becom- 
ing more and more a thing of the past, the French Canadian is 
to be found all over these States, filling up the places once occu- 
pied by the Yankee. 

What the New England of fifty years hence shall be, will 
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depend very largely on the kind of influences which will prevail 
among this strong race. Will New England institutions mould 
the French Canadians who have come, are coming, and shall 
come, so that they may become genuine New Englanders, or 
will the Ultramontane institutions, which are now going up 
everywhere, change the character of New England? 

Our purpose is simply to show what view is taken by thoso 
who may be called leaders among the French Roman Catholic 
Canadians. 

It may be said that the clergy and the French press form 
but one voice to oppose every effort which has in view the unifi- 
cation of the French Canadian race with the people of this 
country. They warn the people in season and out of season 
against what they call “the dangers of assimilation.” 

It is probably in the French conventions that these views are 
most fully developed and proclaimed, and for that reason we 
will devote this article to the discussion of that particular topic. 

The Church of Rome has for centuries believed in the princi- 
ple of centralization. For many centuries it has been powerful 
both as a religious and political organization, because it has 
acted on the principle that strength lies in concerted action. 

The French clergy have not been behind the rest of the hie- 
rarchy in this particular direction. They very soon saw that 
the million of French Canadians scattered over this country, 
would be, comparatively speaking, a very insignificant factor in 
moulding the destinies of this nation, if there were no bond of 
union between them, no unity of aim and purpose. 

True to the instincts of their church, the French priests be- 
gan to form societies and various other organizations, in every 
locality where the French were found in sufficient numbers. 
These organizations for the most part go under the name of 
Société St. Jean Baptiste, John the Baptist being the patron 
saint of Canada. None but French Roman Catholics can belong 
to them, and a chaplain, the parish priest, is de rigueur. 

A few months ago the St. Jean Baptiste Society of Lowell, 
Mass., numbered 600 members ; the Corporation St. André 200 
members, and the Young Men’s Society 140 members. In the 
same city there are other French Canadian societies having a 
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good membership. The paper from which these figures are 
quoted affirms that there are probably two thousand men con- 
nected with the civic organizations of French Canadians in the 
city. 

These local societies and all associations of French Canadians, 
of whatever character they may be, provided they are Roman 
Catholic, are invited to elect delegates to the state convention 
which meets annually. Every other year there is a general 
national convention, formed of delegates from all the organiza- 
tions of French Canadians in the United States. Asa rule, 
some distinguished priests or influential statesmen from Canada 
are present, with a view of reviving or stimulating the national 
sentiment and cementing the ties which bind the Canadians of 
the United States with those of Canada. 

“Le Guide Frangais de la Nouvelle Angleterre,” published 
in 1890, puts the number of these various societies at 217, and 
the membership at 31,936. These figures have no doubt in- 
creased since the report here contained was given. 

The conventions formed out of these societies have not 
attracted much attention, save in the towns and cities in which 
they have from time to time taken place. The large procession, 
with its allegorical cars, its banners, its bands of music, could 
not but produce the impression that the French Canadians are 
numerically strong here. Beyond that, little or nothing is 
known. Everything being done in French, the purposes and 
plans of such gatherings have remained concealed from the 
American public. Governors of States, mayors of cities, and 
other officials have not failed to sanction their proceedings, by 
attending them, and the daily press has lavished compliments 
of the following character : — 


The French Canadian Convention held at Nashua, N. H., has 
proved a magnificent success, highly creditable to the enterprise, man- 
agement, and public spirit of this enterprising and progressive commu- 
nity. The object of the demonstration is one which demands the 
appreciative recognition of our citizens of every class. It was no less 
important an object than the promotion of the movement for naturali- 
zation which has been making such immense strides of late years, and 
it may be confidently hoped that the delegates will return to their 
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homes more than ever convinced of the wisdom of the policy to which 
they are now fully committed. 


Statements of this kind show very clearly that the purposes 
of the gatherings are not at all understood, because they do not 
find expression, save in the French press, which is scarcely ever 
read by the American journalists. If we wish to know what the 
aims of these large gatherings are, we must go to the French 
papers. 

“Le Defenseur” of Holyoke, Mass., does not hesitate to de- 
clare in terms that cannot be mistaken, what is desired, what is 
sought after by the various societies which meet in convention 
from time to time. ‘Our societies,” says this paper, “ have as 
their object the preservation of our tongue, of our faith, of our 
manners and customs.” 

It then goes on ridiculing those who favor the unification or 
assimilation of the various races in this country. It says that 
only superficial minds ever dream of uniting into one homo- 
geneous body the different elements which now make up the 
American nation. 

Is it reasonable to believe, or even to suppose, that the various races 
that are now represented in the United States are prepared to abdi- 
cate their past, their religious principles, their national aspirations, to 
throw themselves into the abyss of assimilation? We esteem the 
Americans, we admire their prodigious activity, but we cannot, any 
more than the other elements in the country, assimilate with them. 

Declarations like these can be found in almost every issue of 
the French Roman Catholic papers, and show quite clearly that 
there is no desire whatever on the part of this population to 
fall in with our American nineteenth century civilization. On 
the contrary, it is a fixed policy on the part of the clergy and 
other leaders to perpetuate among the French of this country 
the old medizvalism of the Province of Quebec. That they are 
succeeding fairly well, no careful observer can for a moment 
doubt. 

It is very clear that when ex-Governor Sawyer of New 
Hampshire sanctioned by his presence the proceedings of the 
Nashua convention in 1888, he was not in the least acquainted 
with the measures which were to be adopted by that body. The 
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following letter sent to us after the convention, in reply to one 
we had addressed to him, is a clear indication that he was alto- 
gether in the dark. 


The object of the convention in Nashua, as stated by the committee 
who waited upon me with the invitation to be present, appeared unob- 
jectionable, and, in view of the magnitude and apparent high charac- 
ter of the demonstration, I had no hesitation in consenting to repre- 
sent the State on the occasion. 

The information contained in your letter is entirely new tome. I 
should be pained to learn that there was any hidden purpose which was 
inimical to the Republic and its institutions. If any such purpose 
exists, I should be reluctant to believe that the gentlemen whom it was 
my privilege to meet in Nashua were knowing to it. 


The question which concerns this country is: What are these 
conventions? Do they demand “the appreciative recognition 
of our citizens of every class”? Are they purely and simply 
“national” gatherings, a sort of picnic where hundreds of 
people of the same nationality meet, forgetting differences of 
creeds and of political parties, to spend a pleasant time? Is it 
true, as some papers have said, that “ the proceedings are laud- 
ably free from a religious bias and contain no element which 
can possibly give offense to Protestant members or visitors ? ” 

Let us endeavor to ascertain to what extent these effusions of 
good-will from an uninformed press can be relied upon. 

About three years ago we made the charge against these so- 
called national conventions, that they had no right to the name 
they assumed, because they did not include all the French Ca- 
nadians of the United States, but only those who called them- 
selves Roman Catholic. We objected to the name, because it 
was misleading and likely to deceive the American public. 
It is quite evident that the American daily, that spoke of the 
“ Protestant members ” to whom no offense was given, was not 
acquainted with the make-up of these conventions. 

Before finding fault with the name assumed, we asked to be 
admitted as members of the general convention of 1888 held at 
Nashua, N. H., on the ground that “ all French Canadian jour- 
nalists were members, ex officio.” Thus read the programme. 
Being at that time, with Rev. J. Provost of Springfield, Mass., 
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and Rev. T. G. A. Coté of Lowell, Mass., the publishers and 
proprietors of “ Le Semeur Franco-Américain,” we had the right 
to ask for our credentials and deliberate and vote at the meet- 
ings, if the invitations to the ‘“ National Convention of the 
French Canadians of the United States” were not meant to 
mislead people. 

In reply to our inquiries, we received the following letter, 
dated June 18, 1888, signed by Emile H. Tardivel, General 
Secretary : — 


I have the honor of informing you, that the French Protestant 
Canadians cannot be represented at our general conventions, these 
conventions being in their very essence (I translate literally) Catholic. 
Likewise, only members of the French Canadian Catholic press can 
take part in the deliberations, as delegates ex-officio. 


This official letter had the merit of being sufficiently ex- 
plicit. We felt fully justified in objecting to the name assumed, 
since the 35,000 French Protestant Canadians were excluded, 
and might yet be held responsible by the American public for 
the doings of these “ national” gatherings. 

We went farther than this: we made the charge that these 
conventions are anti-Protestant, anti-American, and revolution- 
ary in their tendencies. This we did in the public press, and 
threw out this challenge: “ If we have misrepresented the aims 
and purposes of the Nashua convention, we make bold to chal- 
lenge its officers and other leading men to meet the representa- 
tives of French Protestantism in the United States, in some 
public hall, when the former may disprove our statements and 
satisfactorily answer our questions.” 

The challenge has not yet been taken up. It is wiser to 
leave it alone. It would give too good an opportunity to place 
before the public facts which the French elergy and their sup- 
porters do not wish the American public to know. 

The French Protestants have no longer reason to complain 
of the name given these gatherings. When they were simply 
called “national,” the public had every reason to suppose that 
all the French Canadians were welcome to them. This was cer- 
tainly the opinion of a leading paper of New England, when it 
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said that the Nashua convention “contained no element that 
could possibly give offense to Protestant members or visitors.” 

As French Protestants, we had reason to object to the appel- 
lation, because we did not wish to be held responsible for the 
acts of these conventions. We do not believe in the measures 
there discussed and adopted, because they are anti-Protestant 
and anti-American, and opposed to the best interests of our 
nationality. 

It is impossible to have on American soil a dozen or more 
different nations, each with its own mode of government, its 
peculiar institutions, its tongue, especially if some of these na- 
tionalities feel compelled to give their allegiance to a monarch 
across the sea first, and after this, if possible, to the President 
of this nation. We believe in one great American people, loyal 
to American institutions, pledged to sustain a common-school 
system for all the children of this country, regardless of rank, 
creed, or nationality. 

The reason why the French Roman Catholic clergy disagree 
with us, and call the French Protestants traitors to their nation- 
ality, may once more be stated, so that it may impress itself 
upon the minds of the protectors of this nation. The genius of 
the politico-religious system known as Romanism and that of 
American institutions are mutually destructive. 

Seeing that such are our views, we did not wish it to be 
thought that all Canadians shared in the ideas of the so-called 
French national conventions. 

We are glad to see that these gatherings are now called, 
“ French Roman Catholic conventions.” By adding the word 
“ Roman Catholic,” two very good purposes have been served. 
In the first place, the fact has been acknowledged, that French 
Protestantism exists, and can have and actually has its general 
gatherings, such as the picnic held last September in Worces- 
ter, Mass. In the second place, French Protestants can no 
longer be held responsible for measures they disapprove. 

We have said that these conventions are anti-American as 
well as anti-Protestant. It is for no other reason that they 
exclude the 35,000 Protestant Canadians of the United States. 
Had not the latter accepted the teachings of the gospel as their 
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rule of faith and conduct, they would be admitted. They are 
therefore turned away, because they profess the same religious 
views as the bulk of the American people; because they love, 
favor, encourage, and sustain the public schools of this land and 
other free institutions, and decidedly object to a separation of 
the school funds ; because finally they place the Constitution of 
the United States before the Syllabus of the Pope. 

It follows that the French priests are the leading spirits in 
these conventions. All the delegates are, willingly or otherwise, 
the docile slaves of the priests. There are among the laity men 
of intelligence and education, who desire a better state of things 
for their countrymen. But they are either merchants or physi- 
cians or clerks. They depend upon the French population for 
their livelihood, and this population the priests control. In or- 
der to keep caste with the people, they feel compelled to abdicate 
all right to think and especially to give expression to their con- 
victions. 

It may be asked whether there has been no change since 
1888. The following extracts from two French Roman Catho- 
lic papers of October, 1890, show that the aims are the same. 
“La Feuille d’Erable,” the official organ of the St. Jean Bap- 
tiste Society of New York, says: ‘ Our population is Catholic, 
seriously Catholic and French Canadian, without reasoning.” 
‘** Le National” of Lowell replies to this: — 


No, our population is not French Canadian, without reasoning. 
On the contrary, it reasons very well, and it says to itself that it is 
before anything else Roman Catholic, and that in its national festivals 
it desires the codperation of the clergy, because no people can prosper 
and become great that does not walk hand in hand with the priest. 


The great aim of these conventions is to establish firmly on 
American soil, and especially in New England, the French 
race, preserving its identity, its tongue, its modes of thought, 
and especially its religion. 

When “ Le Defenseur” asks whether “ it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the various races are prepared to abdicate their re- 
ligious principles in order to assimilate with Americans,” and 
answers negatively, it virtually says that it is impossible for 
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a Canadian to become a genuine citizen of this Protestant re- 
public. 

This is precisely our position in so far as French Roman 
Catholics are concerned. The principles which govern their 
church, and which they must blindly obey, forbid that they can 
become loyal citizens of a free republic. Dr. Joseph Parker of 
London says in a recent address : — 


Popery is a state policy first, and a religious faith second. Its 
own words are, “'The temporal authority should be subject to the 
spiritual power.” (See the Unam Sanctam.) This one sentence 
determines my attitude towards Mr. Gladstone’s proposed bill. I am 
not in the faintest degree animated by religious prejudice. A man 
can honestly be an agnostic and an Englishman, but he cannot be a 
thorough Englishman and a consistent papist. 

Likewise we say a Canadian who refuses to submit to the 
authority of the papal church can become a thorough American, 
but it is not possible in the case of any man whose convictions 
compel him to be a consistent Romanist. 

The two great questions which are always sure to come up 
for discussion at the conventions of French Canadians are: 
What are the best means to adopt for the establishment of 
French parochial schools, for the preservation of the French 
tongue? This first question, when sifted down, resolves itself 
to this: What are the best means to adopt to fight American 
institutions, to destroy them and replace them by others con- 
trolled by the Pope? What are the best means to adopt, in 
order to prevent the assimilation of the French element into the 
body of mutually sympathetic American citizens? The second 
question is, What are the best means to adopt for the naturaliza- 
tion of our countrymen? This question resolves itself into this: 
How can we best succeed in leading the French Canadians to 
say they are Americans, by becoming voters ?— when all the 
time, they have in view, not the building up of the American 
nation, but the growth of a politico-religious system, anti-Amer- 
ican to the backbone. 

No good can be hoped for, for our nationality, from these 
conventions. ‘They are controlled by men who have selfish ends 
in view. The few who might feel disposed to take broader 
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views of things are compelled to keep silent. A layman who 
had been a leading spirit at the Holyoke gathering said to us: — 


You cannot conceive of the state of things among the Canadians 
of the United States. The priests are tyrants. Their aim is to make 
money. By reason of ignorance and superstition the masses submit. 
By reason of fear and because they wish to curry favor with the 
priests, the more intellectual and educated among the people also sub- 
mit. It is a system of tyranny that will end in a bloody revolution. 
New England has dark days in store. I do not claim to be a Protest- 
ant, but I wish you every manner of success in your work. If Ameri- 
cans would only open their eyes, they would, for the good of their coun- 
try, place your work on a solid foundation. I can say nothing. Were 
I to speak I should at once be turned out of my situation. Both 
Romanists and Protestants compel us to be silent. 


These words need to be weighed ; we know them to be per- 
fectly true. The fact cannot be denied that it is becoming 
more and more diffieult for a Roman Catholic to leave the 
Chureh of Rome. The business public seems to be afraid to 
give employment to men and women who have enough of cour- 
age to break loose from the power of the priests. Instead of 
finding friends to receive them and help them to take their rank 
in society as free men and women, they are thrown upon a cold 
and unsympathetic world, and they are driven to the wrong con- 
clusion that there is no more religion among Protestants than 
among Romanists. Many of them conclude that if American 
Protestants make of their purse their God, they themselves 
may as well do the same. 

The strength of Rome is increasing every day, because the 
backbone of Protestantism is becoming weaker and weaker. It 
is our firm conviction that the gospel of Christ and Christian 
education ean alone save these vast multitudes from the oppres- 
sion of Romanism, and this country from the lawlessness of the 
religious indifference and infidelity into which they are driven 
by the intellectual and moral tyranny of Ultramontanism. 


Carvin E. AMARon. 
French Protestant College, Springfield, Mass. 
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Un tess the liquor traffic is made an outlaw, we have no faith 
in unmixed self-rule for cities. One reason for our lack of 
confidence in that arrangement is that it has always failed thus 
far, under universal suffrage, to produce satisfactory results in 
protecting life and property and securing purity of politics. 
Another reason is that multitudes who own property in cities 
live outside their limits, and would not vote in local elections, 
and so would have no political power to protect their own prop- 
erty. Another reason is that the unscrupulous and illiterate 
classes acquire political power more rapidly than the respecta- 
ble classes, as cities under a broad suffrage increase in size. 
After about 1920, the votes cast in the cities of eight thousand 
or more inhabitants in the United States will be a majority of 
the votes cast in the entire nation. The problem of the right 
government of American great towns is the problem of the 
right government of the nation as a whole. We are not hope- 
ful, thereture, that the measures recently suggested in the New 
York Legislature will protect the American future, or even that 
of the Empire State, from municipal misrule. These measures 
look towards an increase of self-rule for cities already notori- 
ously mismanaged under self-rule. But, in some other respects, 
the suggested new plans are in line with the opinion of experts 
in the study of improved municipal arrangements. We gladly 
make an outline of the report a part of our record of current 
reform. 


In the legislature at Albany, April 15, Senator Fassett presented 
the preliminary report of the Committee on Cities, on the result of the 
inquiry made by that committee in 1890, in regard to the government 
of cities, and especially of the city of New York. The report contains 
one hundred and six printed pages, and has incorporated within it 
eleven bills, together with many statistics. Upon presenting his re- 
port, Senator Fassett said : — 
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The whole drift of the report in this direction, Mr. President, is in 
the line of the old familiar doctrine of home rule for cities. In the 
present condition of the law the committee have felt that there is no 
such thing as satisfactory, permanently assured home rule. The effort 
of the committee has been to direct the legislature and future laws in 
the direction of possible permanent home rule for all the cities of the 
State. The third recommendation is in the line of requiring statisti- 
cal reports as to the financial arrangements of each of the thirty-two 
cities in the State to be filed annually with the Controller, who is re- 
quired to digest the same and make a report to the legislature on such 
statistics, and also to append to his report each such report. That is 
regarded by the committee, who believe in the value of reliable statis- 
tics, to be perhaps the most important recommendation made by the 
committee, except that provided for a uniform charter of cities of the 
same class. 

The general conclusions of the report are as follows : — 

Our investigations result in the conclusions that the chief difficulties 
which underlie the government of cities in this State are fourfold. 

First. Overlegislation and too frequent yielding on the part of the 
legislature to the importunities of representatives of the various cities 
for the passage of special or local bills. In our opinion, the Constitu- 
tion should be so amended as to protect cities against the power of 
individuals to appeal to the legislature, and to protect the legislature 
from the necessity of entertaining such appeals by restricting its power 
to legislation by general laws. 

Second. The absence of a general law for the government of all 
cities in the State, whereby larger powers should be granted to local 
authorities and the legislature correspondingly relieved. 

Third. The absence of complete and accurate information relative to 
municipal administration, and, as incident to this, the necessity for the 
enactment of a law which shall require a series of systematic annual 
reports to be filed by each municipality, with some proper state offi- 
cer, setting out with sufficient fullness and detail the classes of admin- 
istrative and financial facts which we refer to hereafter, in order that 
the legislature and the people may be enabled to advise themselves 
fully, and at all times, with regard to the general condition of the gov- 
ernment of cities, so far as the same can be made apparent by means 
of an accurate and systematic publication of reports showing the in- 
debtedness, taxation, and expenditure of such cities. 

Fourth. The subordination of city business to the exigencies of state 
and national politics. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

Having come to these conclusions, we have taken up first the ques- 
tion of the proposed constitutional amendment. 

Under the existing system stability of city government is a practical 
impossibility. ‘The officers of our municipalities find it impossible to 
determine upon any general policy whatever looking toward better 
administration, with the expectation that any such policy can ever be 
carried out to its proper and logical conclusion. For this the people 
are themselves very largely to blame, because of their indifference to 
the policy of their local authorities, and their failure to protect both 


themselves and the legislature by a knowledge and disclosure of the 
facts. 


The situation is as follows : — 

That it is frequently impossible for the legislature, the municipal 
officers, or even for the courts to tell what the laws mean. That it is 
usually impossible for the legislature to tell what the probable effect of 
any alleged reform in the laws is likely to be. That it is impossible 
for any one, either in private life or public office, to tell what the exact 
business condition of any city is, and that municipal government is a 
mystery even to the experienced. That municipal officers have no 
certainty as to their tenure of office. That municipal officers can 
escape responsibility for their acts or failures by securing amendments 
to the law. That municipal officers can escape real responsibility to 
the public because of the unintelligibility of the laws and the insuffi- 
cient publicity of the facts relative to municipal government. That 
local authorities receive permission to increase the municipal debt for 
the performance of public works which should be paid for out of taxes. 
That the conflict of authority is sometimes so great as to result in a 
complete or partial paralysis of the service. That our cities have no 
real local autonomy. That local self-government is a misnomer; and 
that consequently so little interest is felt in matters of local business 
that in almost every city in the State it has fallen into the hands of 
professional politicians. 


THE AMENDMENT PROPOSED. 

We therefore recommend the passage of the following resolution, 
proposing an amendment to Article VIII., Section 1, and to Article 
IIT. of the Constitution. 

Resolved, That Article VIII., Section 1, of the Constitution be 
amended by striking out the words “ except for municipal purposes,” 
and so that the same shall read : — 
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“Section 1. Corporations may be formed under general laws, but 
shall not be created by special act, except in cases where, in the judg- 
ment of the legislature, the object of the corporation cannot be obtained 
under general laws. ‘The general laws and special acts passed pursu- 
ant to this section may be altered from time to time, or repealed.” 

Resolved, That the Third Article of the Constitution be amended by 
adding thereto the following section : — 

“Section 26. The legislature shall enact a general law for the 
government of all cities in this State, and no municipal corporation 
shall be hereafter created by special act, nor shall the legislature pass 
any act relative to the government of any city in this State except by 
way of amendment to such general law.” 


GENERAL CHARTER FOR CITIES, 


The proposed constitutional amendment is suggested for the purpose 
of making it the imperative duty of the legislature to pass a general 
law for the government of cities not only, but in order definitely to 
limit the power of the legislature in the premises. Your committee 
suggests the passage of the following bill, to wit : — 

“Section 1. Within thirty days from the passage hereof the Gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
three Commissioners to prepare a draft of a general law for the gov- 
ernment of all incorporated cities in this State. 

“Sec. 2. Said Commission shall meet and organize within thirty days 
after its appointment. It shall appoint a chairman and secretary. The 
salary of each of the said Commissioners shall be $5,000 per annum ; 
and the salary of the secretary shall be $2,500 per annum. Said Com- 
mission shall have power to select an office in the city of New York, or 
in the city of Albany, and properly to provide the same with furniture 
and stationery to enable it to perform and carry out the purposes of 
this act, and to employ the necessary clerks and assistants. Its sala- 
ries and expenses shall be a charge upon the State Treasury, and be 
paid by the Treasurer on the warrant of the Controller. The sum of 
$2,500 is hereby appropriated to carry out the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 3. Said Commission shall report to the next legislature a 
draft of the general law for the preparation of which it is appointed. 
It shall have power to require of the Mayor or any other officer of any 
city in this State, at the expense of such city, a statement of such facts 
as said Commission may require for the performance of its duties rela- 
tive to administration of the government of such city as is shown in 
the books or records of any such city. 

“Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately.” 
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CITY TAXES, EXPENSES, AND DEBTS. 

The entire expenditure of this State for state purposes is only 
about one fifth the expenditure from taxation sum spent by city gov- 
ernments for purposes of local administration. Although the expendi- 
tures of municipalities for the purposes of government vastly exceed 
the expenditure of the State, the actual cost of performing the several 
municipal services and the condition of municipal finance generally 
are practically unknown and extremely difficult for the legislature or 
the people to discover. ‘The system of accounting in the several cities 
is more unintelligible and chaotic even than the laws under which the 
cities themselves are administered. We believe that there can be no 
wise legislation with reference to the government of cities, unless it be 
possible for the officers of this State — and especially for the legisla- 
ture and Governor — to be able at all times to know with definiteness 
and certainty the facts relative to the general condition of municipal 
administration in each of the cities, and more particularly to the exact 
financial situation of each and all of them. ‘To secure this object, we 
therefore recommend the passage of a bill which shall require the chief 
financial officer of each city in the State to file annually with the State 
Controller a report of the financial administration for the past year. 
The financial year of each city should begin on the first of January 
and end on the 31st day of December of each year. The Controller 
should be required to publish a special report on the municipal finances 
within a certain fixed time after the receipt by him of the reports of 
the several cities. If the municipal fiscal year should end the 31st day 
of December, it would be entirely practicable for each city to have its 
report in the hands of the State Controller within thirty days after the 
year’s close. The Controller would be enabled to summarize these 
reports in the form of general tables, which general tables, together 
with the reports themselves, could always be ready for publication 
before the adjournment of the legislature. 


While we do not estimate the Fassett report as highly as the 
New York “Tribune” does, we heartily second the following 
appeal of that journal for the calling of a competent convention 
to discuss the whole topic of municipal reform : — 


The committee’s recommendation that a constitutional amendment 
be adopted, applying to municipal corporations the same legislative 
restrictions which now forbid the organization of commercial or other 
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societies under special acts, and directing that the legislature be re- 
quired to frame a general law under which cities shall organize, meets, 
beyond doubt, the views and wishes of the people. It will be wise, not 
only because it will create a larger measure of home rule and a gen- 
eral method of city government, but because it will remove from the 
deliberations of the legislature one of the largest sources of political 
intrigue and corruption. 

In dealing with New York the committee is less satisfactory, not 
because its suggestions are bad or its grasp of the situation is weak, but 
simply because no such thing as a satisfactory report can be made of our 
affairs until the departments can be opened inside out, and the whole 
infamous method of Tammany rule exposed. ‘The committee finds 
that we are governed without sense, honesty, system, or shame, — and 
all that is true; that the Mayor is an autocrat; that the common 
council is usually as useless a body of public ruffians as organized soci- 
ety could anywhere produce ; that our tax-laws are absurd, conflicting, 
and full of opportunity for favor or prejudice ; that our excise laws 
are a confessed humbug ; that water-front rights are hidden in con- 
fused laws and administered with small regard to justice; that the 
entire municipal service is bad; that the public accounts are mysteri- 
ous, and fail to show how the $40,000,000 annually raised for the city’s 
revenues are spent. Upon each of those subjects the committee makes 
recommendations and good ones. It does not think well of making 
mayors dictators ; it thinks the Common Council should be made rep- 
resentative and powerful or it should be abolished; that the tax laws 
should be so revised as to make their burdens felt equally ; that the 
excise laws should be reasonable and possible of execution, and that 
the Dock Department should be enabled to enforce its rules. All this 
is good, but not sufficient. It treats symptoms, but it does not get at 
the evil. Nor could any law do that. The trouble here is with the 
people. So long as the people place their affairs in the hands of a 
society formed for the acknowledged purpose of gathering and distrib- 
uting spoils, they cannot expect anything else but a disgraceful result. 
Whatever the laws may be, statesmanship is not equal to the task of 
framing laws that will prevent Tammany from plundering so long as 
Tammany’s grip is on the treasury. 

The organic law under which most of our cities are now being ad- 
ministered is an amazing hodge-podge, a jumble of inconsistency. It 
is impossible to understand the workings of municipal government in 
New York by any process of analogy. In one city the Mayor is a 
dictator, in another a nonentity. In one place he has a judicial func- 
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tion, in another he is purely an executive. Here the Common Coun- 
cil enjoys a wide field of legislation, there its powers are scarcely 
more than advisory. Here the various departments and bureaus are 
administered by individuals, there by commissions. All sorts of meth- 
ods are employed for the selection of officials, and the difference in 
their duties and in the nature and extent of their responsibility is infi- 
nite and bewildering. 

The Fassett Committee propose that a general act be framed for the 
government of cities, and that the legislature be constitutionally for- 
bidden to pass special laws for the government of cities as now it 
is forbidden to pass such laws with regard to other corporations. If 
these suggestions could be wisely carried out, it is indisputable that 
a great reform would be accomplished. But it needs to be said that 
the preparation of so immensely important a measure as a general 
charter should not be lightly undertaken. It is not less serious a task 
than the formation of a State Constitution. The interests of our cities 
are exceedingly diverse. They are represented at present in a body 
of law large enough in the case of every municipality to fill a quarto 
volume. It would scarcely be possible for any legislature, unless it 
spent a full month of its time in this work and none else, to study the 
thousands of laws which are now on the statute book for the govern- 
ment of cities, and ascertain how far they may be expressed in general 
principles. Why would it not be a good idea to secure the performance 
of this vast labor by a specially convoked convention, drawn together 
under the authority of the legislature, elected by the people of the dif- 
ferent cities, and empowered to prepare the draft of a proposed gen- 
eral charter for submission to the legislature thereafter? Such a body 
would be thoroughly representative ; it would have but a single duty, 
and it might well be expected to do an inestimable service in the solu- 
tion of that greatest American problem, the safe and pure government 
of cities. 
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AMERICAN MUNICIPAL REFORM; OR, EXECUTIVE 
POWER AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS. 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES CARROLL BONNEY, PRESIDENT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE, AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING IN 
PITTSBURGH, NOVEMBER 21, 1890. 


THERE are certain transcendent rules that even rulers should obey. This 
is true alike in monarchy and in republic. Government consists, essentially, 
in making and enforcing rules of public or private conduct, and in expound- 
ing and applying those rules in cases of controversy. In the gradual evolu- 
tion and development of civil government, it has been found that the duties 
of these departments differ so materially in their nature and circumstances 
as to require different qualifications for proper fulfillment; and that satis- 
factory results can be obtained only by providing separate and relatively 
independent officers for each department, with suitable connecting links 
between them. 

In America the constitution of government has assumed the most definite 
form ; and the great departments of power the highest relative importance 
and independence. Here the great trinity of government is most conspicu- 
ously revealed. Legislature, executive, and judiciary stand forth, each with 
its distinct identity and characteristics, yet are all united in the grand body 
politic of the government, and work harmoniously together like the vital 
organs of the human body. 

If we observe, attentively, the course of the various governmental opera- 
tions, we shall soon discover that while all the work is imperfect, as every- 
thing human must be, the best is done by the judiciary, the most defective 
by the legislative, and the most inefficient and inadequate by the executive 
department of power, alike in nation, province, state, and municipality. 

We see, as we survey the country, executive positions high as the thrones 
of kings, and richly endowed with regal powers, occupied by commanders- 
in-chief who do not command; governors who do not govern; executives 
who do not execute. 

The “ peace and good order of society ” seem to be preserved almost as 
much by the forbearance of wrong, as by the power of right. 

False ideas of government infest the public mind, and it seems to be a 
common notion that any person may, at pleasure, dispute any public author- 
ity, and that the only recourse, in such a ease, is a lawsuit, more or less 
protracted, in which the wrong-doer will have a chance of success, through 
some technical defect, either in the cireumstances of the case or the details 
of the case or the details of the proceeding. 
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THE EXECUTIVE POWER IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


To illustrate this department of executive authority, let us take an ex- 
ample from the heart of the Union, where is to be held the next great 
exposition of the progress of the world, that we may see what means exist 
for the protection of the people who will visit Chicago on that occasion. 
The organic law of cities in the State of Illinois, under which Chicago is 
governed, provides that the chief executive officer of a city shall be a 
mayor ; that he may remove any officer appointed by him, subject to resto- 
ration if the city council shall disapprove of the removal ; that the mayor 
may exercise, within the city limits, the powers conferred upon sheriffs to 
suppress disorder and keep the peace; that he may release any person im- 
prisoned for violation of a city ordinance; that he shall, from time to time, 
give the city council, which consists of a board of aldermen, information 
relative to the affairs of the city, and shall recommend for their considera- 
tion such measures as he may deem expedient; THAT HE SHALL TAKE 
CARE THAT THE LAWS AND ORDINANCES BE FAITHFULLY EXECUTED ; 
THAT HE SHALL HAVE POWER, WHEN NECESSARY, TO CALL ON EVERY 
MALE INHABITANT OF THE CITY, OVER THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN YEARS, 
TO AID IN ENFORCING THE LAWS AND ORDINANCES, AND TO CALL OUT 
THE MILITIA TO AID IN SUPPRESSING RIOTS AND OTHER DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT, OR CARRYING INTO EFFECT ANY LAW OR ORDINANCE, SUBJECT 
TO THE AUTHORITY OF THE GOVERNOR AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
MILITIA. 

For any palpable omission of duty, or any willful and corrupt oppression, 
misconduct, or malfeasance in the discharge of the duties of his office, the 
mayor may be indicted, fined not exceeding one thousand dollars, and re- 
moved from office. Cities Act, art. 2, sec. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 

The right and duty of arrest are thus set forth in the criminal code of 
this State: — 


It shall be the duty of every sheriff, coroner, marshal, policeman, or other offi- 
cer of any incorporated city, town, or village having the power of a sheriff or 
constable, when any criminal offense or breach of the peace is committed or at- 
tempted in his presence, forthwith to apprehend the offender and bring him before 
some justice of the peace, to be dealt with according to law; to suppress all riots 
and unlawful assemblies and to keep the peace, and without delay to serve and 
execute all warrants, writs, precepts, and other process to him lawfully directed. 
See. 540. 

An arrest may be made by an officer or by a private person without warrant for 
a criminal offense committed or attempted in his presence, and by an officer when 
a criminal offense has in fact been committed and he has reasonable ground for 
believing that the person to be arrested has committed it. Sec. 342. 


The United States marshal is the officer of the national government 
who corresponds to the sheriff under the governments of the several States. 
The marshal’s duties and liabilities are substantially those of a sheriff. The 
marshals are conservators of the peace of the United States in their respec- 
tive districts. Murfree on Sheriffs, see. 10. 
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The Illinois constitution requires the election of a sheriff in every county, 
and the statute of sheriffs provides that each sheriff shall be conservator of 
the peace in his county, and shall keep the same, suppress riots, routs, af- 
frays, fighting, breaches of the peace, and PREVENT CRIME; and may arrest 
offenders on view, and cause them to be brought before proper magistrates 
for trial or examination; and that, TO KEEP THE PEACE AND PREVENT 
CRIME, or execute any writ, process, warrant, order, or decree, HE MAY 
CALL TO HIS AID, WHEN NECESSARY, ANY PERSON, OR THE POWER OF 
THE CouNTY. Sheriffs Act, sec. 17, 18. 

Similar acts, declaratory of the common-law powers and duties of sheriffs, 
may be found in the statute books of other states and countries. A new 
statute does not necessarily import a new law, but is often enacted to affirm 
and modify, or extend some rule of the common law, venerable with age, 
and crowned with the honors of centuries of human service. 

The sheriff is the connecting link between the executive and the judicial 
departments of the government, and acts in a dual capacity. As deputy 
governor he acts in subordination to the chief executive, while, as the agency 
by which judicial proceedings are enforced, he is subject to the orders of 
the courts of justice. 

The first cause of the widely prevalent neglect of executive duty may be 
found in the fact that in this “government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” there has not, hitherto, been any general study of the execu- 
tive power, nor any general demand for its efficient exercise. The first rem- 
edy to be sought is, therefore, in enlarged knowledge of the executive office 
and functions, widely disseminated among the people. Verifying the old 
adage that “knowledge is power,” such information would be sure to pro- 
duce a potent demand for the protections which the executive power was 
created to give. 

The idea that government is an active, ever-present power, keeping 
constantly informed of the state of the country, and ready at every mo- 
ment to intervene, ofits own motion, for the protection of the people, seems 
searcely to have entered the public mind. 

Those who can spare the needed time and means seek redress for wrongs, 
impending or suffered, by appealing to the courts. The humble, whose 
present burdens are all they can bear, endure a new oppression as best they 
ean. The fact that there are courts of justice to try proper controversies, 
and adjudge penalties incurred, seems to have had the singular effect of 
blinding both the people and their public officers to the greater fact that 
the protection of the people in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness is the ever-present duty of the executive power, and in 
all ordinary cases requires no lawsuit, except occasionally a criminal prose- 
cution, following an arrest, for the infliction of a penalty incurred. 

The constitution and laws do not say that sheriff, marshal, mayor, gov- 
ernor, and president shall enforce the laws and protect the people, provided 
that some other department of the government.shall request, or some par- 
ticularly aggrieved citizen shall petition therefor; but the command is im- 
perative that the president shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
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cuted; and the same command is repeated to governor and mayor, and 
extended to sheriff and marshal. 

Over this high executive power and duty the other departments of the 
government have no control. ‘They can neither annex conditions ou which 
it shall be exercised, nor relieve the incumbent of executive place from the 
obligation to perform the peculiar duties of his office. 

In the enforcement of the laws, the constitution, alike of state and nation, 
distinctly intends that the executive shall move in the first instance, and 
without any special application, as the occasion may require. The constitu- 
tion presupposes that by means of the facilities at his command, the execu- 
tive will be at all times more fully informed of the condition of the people; 
of the dangers that threaten them; the evils that disturb their peace; and 
their needs of protection and defense, than any other person or public officer 
within the jurisdiction. It is fox this reason that the constitution requires 
the chief executive to give the legislative body information of the state of 
the country, which it is not presumed that they would otherwise acquire. 

Acting in good faith and within the limits of his jurisdiction, the execu- 
tive officer is as independent, and as fully protected, as the legislator or the 
judge. All may err, but there is, in such a case, no personal liability for 
the consequences of such an error. Were the rule otherwise, no prudent 
person would consent to hold an executive office. Burton vs. Fulton, 49 
Penn. State R. 151. 

It is only when an executive chief usurps a power not within his province, 
or violates a law which he ought to enforce, that his orders will not afford 
protection to the subordinates to whom they are directed for execution. 

It is only when such an officer acts without authority, without probable 
cause, and with actual malice, that he deserves impeachment and punish- 
ment. 

Judicial decisions upon the nature, extent, and limitations of the execu- 
tive power, and the validity, or excusability of executive acts in the enforce- 
ment of the laws and the preservation of the peace, are so few and limited, 
that for the most part resort must be had to the fundamental principles of 
constitutional and common law, for the solution of the problems that arise 
in this connection. 

Thus, actual government is by the executive power, under laws enacted by 
popular representatives, with judicial safeguards against oppression, through 
abuses of power and violations of law. The constitution plainly intends 
that in very fact the executive shall take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted ; disorder promptly suppressed ; crime firmly prevented ; the peace 
effectually preserved, and the people adequately protected. These things 
can be done only by an executive ever on the alert, and ready for instant 
action as the emergency may demand ; and the executive department of 
government is created for those express purposes, and is endowed with am- 
ple power for every contingency that may arise. 

Whether after a suppression of disorder and an enforcement of the laws, 
judicial prosecutions shall be instituted, is an entirely different matter. The 
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judicial authorities have their own means of proceeding for violations of law; 
and so far as the executive is concerned, he must judge, when obedience of 
law has been secured, whether the public welfare requires further proceed- 
ings on his part. The vesting of the power of pardon in the chief execu- 
tive isa plain indication of the nature and extent of the executive discretion 
in matters relating to violators of law who have submitted to its require- 
ments and acknowledged its supremacy. 

But it must ever be borne in mind that there is no discretion to let law- 
breaking continue ; none to let the law be detied. The wrong-doer must 
make his unconditional surrender to the commander before he is in a posi- 
tion to ask for favorable terms. 


PARTISANSHIP. 


But another cause of executive inefficiency deserves a passing notice. 
That cause is the demoralizing influence of political partisanship. It is 
perfectly obvious that with the power to command the aid of every able- 
bodied man, including any military force within the jurisdiction, any law of 
the nation, any law of a state, any law of a city can be enforced by the 
executive officer whose duty it is to enforce it, in case he really desires 
such enforcement, and has the courage requisite for his position. With 
practically unlimited power of law-enforcement, the executive can surely 
tind a way to proceed, if he have the will to do so. The old maxim is 
true : “ Where there is a will, there is also a way !” 

The chief reason why there is so much neglect of executive duty in rela- 
tion to the laws enacted to secure the peace and good order of society, by 
closing liquor saloons, theatres, and other secular places on Sunday, is well 
illustrated by the following true story :— 

In a city in which there were numerous American theatres, one of them 
commenced giving plays on Sunday evening in violation of the law. The 
manager of the leading theatre of the city waited on the mayor, and the 
following dialogue took place : 

ManaGer: Mr. Mayor, I have called to urge upon you the importance 
of preventing the opening of the theatres on Sunday. It has just begun 
here, as you know, and you can stop it, if you will, but if you do not, I 
must give you warning that all the theatres will open ; though none of the 
prominent managers want it so. We therefore ask you to stop the evil 
while you can. 

Mayor: Yes, Mr. Manager, I know what you say, but if I should close 
the American theatres, I should be compelled to close the German theatres 
also, and that would hurt the party. So I cannot do it. 

Manacer : That is just what is the matter, Mr. Mayor. You think more 
of your party than you do of the public good, and your official duty. 
Thank God! I have no such polities. 

Mayor: Well, I can’t help it. I must stand by the party. 

The manager went, his way ; and soon all the theatres opened on Sunday 
night, and have continued Sunday performances to this day —for the good 
of the party ! 
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Such violations of law as this story illustrates are notorious in all parts of 
the country, and fully warrant the statement that excessive Political Parti- 
sanship is to-day the deadliest living foe of the peace, good order, and prosperity 
of the country. 

It cripples executive administration, and for the sake of their votes per- 
mits the dangerous classes to prey upon the people, working incalculable 
injuries to them, through the dram-shop, the gambling-house, and other 
fortresses, schools, and asylums of disorder and vice. The evils of that 
partisanship cannot possibly be overrated ; the necessity for reform cannot 
possibly be exaggerated. But those evils will continue till the people rise and 
break the chains of partisan bondage, and insist, as a condition precedent of 
their support, that devotion to the country, and ability to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and not mere devotion to party, and mere ability to promote 
its success, shall determine the selection of the persons by whom the great 
powers of government shall be held and exercised. 

However other reforms may be neglected, this grand work of Law En- 
forcement cannot wait. It must go forward, for a crisis that threatens the 
integrity of the government has been reached, not merely in one section, but 
in all parts of the country. The law-breakers must be compelled to submit 
to the laws ; the law-abiding must be put in control of every department of 
power ; and the laws must be made in fact, as they are in theory, supreme. 
We do not object to political parties, for they are indispensable to free 
government ; but we do object to all partisans who neglect or refuse to en- 
force the laws “ because it will hurt the party!’’ If an individual betray his 
country, we hold him deserving of death for his treason, and if a partisan 
or a party violate law and commit injustice to secure success, we should be 
equally ready to condemn the wrong, and insist that THE LAWS MUST BE 
OBEYED. 


WASHINGTON ON GOVERNMENT BY FACTION. 


In the language of Washington in his Farewell Address to the People of 
the United States, we declare anew that “all obstructions to the execution of 
the laws, all combinations and associations, under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of the fundamental principle 
of the government. They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force ; to put in the place of the delegated power of the nation the 
will of a party, often a small but artful and enterprsing minority of the com- 
munity ; and, according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make 
the public administration the mirror of the illconcerted and incongruous projects 
of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by 
common councils and modified by mutual interests.” 

Rarely have these wise counsels of the Father of his country been more 
urgently needed than at the preseut time. It is right for good citizens to 
divide on political questions if they will; but it is not right for them to 
divide on questions of Public Order and Morals ; for in comparison with 
those crown-jewels of the enlightened state, merely political differences of 
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opinion are insignificant. Among the proofs of fitness for self-government, 
there is none higher than the ability to differ on a mere question of political 
policy, and to unite on a question of good government and public morals. 
That one agrees with me in regard to the tariff, is no more a reason why I 
should support him for an executive or a judicial office, than why I should 
recommend him as an expert bookkeeper, or surveyor. 


SR RE 


WHAT THE EMERGENCY REQUIRES. 


The commanding need of our time is for executive officers who understand and 
will exercise the executive power. ‘The laws doindeed need improvement, and 
judicial proceedings, reform, but not as urgently asexisting laws need better 


j enforcement. In his most exalted character of dignity and power, the 
supreme executive is called the CHIEF MAGISTRATE. In that character he 
organizes the administration of his department of the government, under 


appropriate orders, rules, and regulations, and carries into effect with 
promptitude and efficiency, that great body of the laws which do not require 
any judical interpretation or decision, but only executive direction and ap- 
plication. THIS IS GOVERNMENT. The legislative department acts by 
statute ; the judicial by judgment ; and the executive by proclamation and 
order ; and each in its province is supreme. The first enacts, the second 
expounds, the third executes ; and the result of that triple supremacy is not 
chaos, but harmony and power. If the existing laws were now only suffi- 
ciently enforced, most of the evils against which new legislation is de- 
manded would largely disappear. 

The mighty hand of executive power was created to protect and defend 
the people and their institutions against the assaults of foes within, as well 
as against the attacks of enemies without. Let it no longer neglect its duty. 
On the same table where waits the pen of the chief magistrate, rests also 
the sword of the commander-in-chief. If evil-doers heed not the executive 
order and proclamation, the Constitution intends that they shall feel the 
sharper argument of arms. The Constitution knows nothing of crime and 
disorder, defiant and unsubdued. It places at the disposal of the com- 
mander-in-chief all the civil and military forces of the government, and 
requires him to Execute the Laws, and maintain peace. There are no con- 
ditions ; there is no alternative. The laws must be obeyed. 

THE MODE in which the laws shall be enforced is not prescribed. That 
is wisely left to the good judgment and discretion of the executive, and 
may vary according to the exigencies of the particular occasion. The con- 
stitution grants power, and demands a result ; and he who cannot give the 
result has no real right to hold the power. Executive office is no place for 
timidity and indecision. Alike in monarchy and in republic, but more 
especially in the latter, the safety and peace of the people depend on the 
integrity, the wisdom, the strength and the activity of the executive power. 
In the suppression of riot and disorder, and the prevention of crime, it may 
be necessary to destroy property, and even to take human life ; and the 
people have made their chief magistrate the judge of that necessity, and 
have given him authority to execute the laws, peaceably if he can, forcibly 
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if he must. It is a serious thing to destroy property; it is a dreadful 
thing to take human life ; and the just executive will make the utmost effort, 
by warning, appeal, and command, to secure the supremacy of the laws with- 
out injury to either ; but if riot and crime will not heed his warning, appeal, 
and command, he must meet the emergency according to his oath of office, 
and those who willfully resist the law must fall. 

To take care that the laws be faithfully executed, is diligently to observe and 
inquire whether they are obeyed ; and in case any violation of law appears 
or is discovered, to admonish the offenders to cease their disobedience; and 
if the offense be serious, to cause the arrest and detention of the law- 
breakers for punishment in due course of law ; and if in other cases the pre- 
liminary warning is not promptly followed by compliance, to apply, without 
needless delay, such force as may be necessary to secure obedience of* the 
laws ; and in ease the wrong committed can be undone, to compel its prompt 
undoing ; and if a repetition of the offense be attc-upted or threatened, 
to interpose the necessary means of prevention. To preserve the peace, to 
maintain order, to protect the people, — these are the purposes for which 
the laws should be faithfully executed. 

It is an impressive truth that just in proportion as the executive author- 
ity is alert, active, and determined, will its moral power be found adequate, 
without a resort to physical force. There will be little resistance to law, 
when it is known that the law is equally able and ready to protect the faith- 
ful, and to punish the refractory. 

The principle of executive authority is essentially the same in family, 
school, and state. Insubordination is fatal to peace, to prosperity, to hap- 
piness. 

The claim that because a considerable number of persons in a particular 
locality are opposed to a particular law, it cannot, or should not be en- 
forced, is too imbecile for serious discussion. If the laws are defective, 
amend them ; if oppressive, repeal them, but while they stand, enforce 
them. Only this is rational government. 

It is, therefore, a high and imperative duty to exalt the regal principle of 
human government in the affections of the people ; to lead them to revere 
and study its majestic nature and lofty duties ; and to encourage them to 
support with all their power those executive officers upon whose courage and 
fidelity they must ever depend for protection and defense. However per- 
fect may be the laws, and the judicial decisions that expound them, the 
people cannot enjoy the blessings of a reign of Law and Order, without a 
faithful and efficient exercise of the executive power. 

The American Republic is not the absence of government. It aims to 
be the very perfection of government. In the name and by the authority 
of THE PEOPLE, it exercises sovereignty, enacts and enforces law, maintains 
its independence among the nations of the earth, makes war, and establishes 
peace. 

Thus august, supreme, and irresistible is the regal principle in free gov- 
ernment, and upon its vigor, activity, and wisdom depends the actual en- 
joyment of the rights and liberties of the people. 
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ARE AMERICANS GROWING AMBITIOUS? 


ARE the Americans growing ambitious, as most prosperous peoples do ? 
It is hard to answer the question, for the sovereignty in America resides with 
some twelve millions of voters, and that vast multitude is either habitually 
silent, speaking out only at the quadrennial elections, or it emits a murmur 
so multitudinous that its definite will is not to be extracted from the sound. 
One might as well try to hear what the sea is saying. Even the practiced 
experts doubt if at this moment expanded currency, or Protection, or a 
lower tariff, or restriction on immigration, is the dominant wish of the ma- 
jority ; and as to its dominant sentiment, nobody even pretends to give a 
guess. There are signs, however, that the ruling statesmen of the Union, 
{ amazed, even worried by the prosperity of the Treasury, more and more 
i conscious of the great strength of the nation, and impatient for new 
fields of exertion and success, are revolving very large ideas, some of 
them perhaps a little dangerous. We have repeatedly pointed to the evi- 
dences which show that the old indifference about Canada is vanishing, and 
that Americans, who formerly regarded Canada as little as we regard Nor- 
way, would be glad to absorb the Dominion, if they could do it without a 
war with England, or the acquisition of hostile provinces ; and this very 
week a prominent Senator has acknowledged that this is the feeling in his 
heart. It is one which will produce consequences, even if the war of annoy- 
ances with which Canada is threatened should be averted, and her means of 
transporting goods into the Union should not be roughly impeded by an 
alteration in what would be called here the bonding system. So, we cannot 
but think, will the speech delivered by President Harrison in Texas on 
April 19th. Though Canada is not named in that speech, the idea which 
pervades it is that the Union desires the leadership on both the American 
continents, if not a general Protectorate. President Harrison, who, it will 
be remembered, has evaded a negotiation with the present government of 
Ottawa, obviously because it is opposed to complete Reciprocity, speaks as 
if the Union had a natural right to monopolize the commerce of Spanish 
and Portuguese America. “The commerce,” he says, “of the Republics 
south of us,’’ which stretch, be it remembered, from Texas to Patagonia, “ is 
naturally ours by neighborhood, nearness of access, and the sympathy that 
binds the hemisphere that is without a King.” That is a strong utterance, 
that ‘naturally ours.” The President, in fact, desires to establish a Zoll- 
verein throughout the Americas, in which the Union, by right of its 
strength, its wealth, and its repute for impregnability, will take the lead, 
dictate every change of duty, and in no long period exercise a direct control 
over all financial operations. “The Republics” are to buy all goods of the 
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Union, which will be sent them, says the President, still further developing 
his thought, in subsidized American steamers, and will be protected by a 
reconstructed and powerful American navy. ‘I much want the time to 
come when our citizens living in temporary exile in foreign ports shall now 
and then see fine modern men-of-war flying the United States flag, with 
the best modern guns on their decks and brave Americana crews in their 
forecastles.” This navy, we may add, is being built, though rather slowly, 
the politicians of Washington preferring to swell their gigantic pension-list 
to spending money on ships whose crews, when abroad, cannot vote ; but it 
is rising, and the only remaining obstacle to the great plan is the distance 
of the Pacific coast from New York by water. 

President Harrison cannot talk of the ‘‘ nearness” of Valparaiso or Callao 
while they can only be reached by sea by a voyage round Cape Horn ; but 
he is ready to remove that difficulty. “I think,” he says, “ we should add to 
all this, if happily it is likely to be accomplished, by making individual 
efforts for the early completion of the Nicaragua Canal,” —a canal, be it 
remembered, already under survey, and even construction. “The Pacific 
coast should no longer be reached by sea only by the passage round Cape 
Horn.” With the Isthmus of Panama cleft open by an exclusively Ameri- 
can canal, with a powerful war-fleet upon the ocean on both sides of the 
“hemisphere ” — “ hemisphere” is an inclusive word, at any rate, — with 
Reciprocity treaties with all Spanish and Portuguese Republics, and with 
the Monroe doctrine in full operation, so far as it wards off all European 
interference, the leadership of the United States throughout the Western 
world would be a very real as well as a very large thing for diplomatists’ con- 
sideration. They will see how big it is if they will only imagine a similar 
claim put forward by any European Power, —by Great Britain, for in- 
stance, in right of American possessions larger in area even than the Union. 

So long as the Government of Washington plays fair, we have no ob- 
jection to raise even to this gigantic scheme. It is for Canada rather than 
for us to say how far she chooses to agree to it ; nor have we any, even the 
smallest, right to control the treaties made by American Republics. They 
have aright to establish Free Trade with the United States alone, if they so 
please, and if they are not prevented by specific treaties, or even, if they see 
fit, to place themselves under the protection of the American flag. We are 
not afraid for English trade, which has survived a “Continental System” 
before now; and as for the profitable supply of capital, we can probably 
undersell any rivals whom the next thirty years will bring into the field. 
England is a storehouse of accumulated wealth, with too little room 
for its expenditure. As to the sale of goods, if the Americans can beat us 
in open market, let them ; for even then every second dollar they employ 
will pay a dividend to an English investor. All that we ask in that con- 
nection is, that Americans shall not offer Reciprocity treaties to an entire 
“hemisphere” and then declare that they believe only in the system of 
Protection, because a conflict like that betwixt words and acts is intellec- 
tually provoking. But we would call our readers’ attention to the new tone 
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underlying the President’s speech, to the vastness of the projects which he 

treats as if they were details, — he only alludes, you see, en passant to that 

mighty work, the Nicaragua Canal,—and to the calmness with which 
he asserts American right, as if it were not only unassailable, but past 
| question, to the commerce of half the world. There is a ring in his words 
i which, if he were a King, would suggest that he entertained vast ambitions ; 
and they may be present in the mind of the real King for whom and to 
whom he is speaking, the people of the United States. President Harrison, 
be it remembered, is seeking a second term, and, as an experienced poli- 
' tician, is not likely to be mooting projects which he knows to be disagree- 

able to his vast audience of kiny-makers. Of course the interval between 
talking of projects such as these and carrying them into effect may be a long 
one. It is by no means certain, to begin with, that the American people 
intend their treasury to keep so fuil, or that they will not at the next elec- 
tion find themselves face to face with vital questions, such as those raised 
by the Farmers’ Alliance, in the presence of which the idea of commercial 
treaties to be contracted with a whole hemisphere may recede into the ob- 
seurity of a distant future. Then, although Brazil has yielded in part to 
Mr. Blaine’s seductions, it is by no means certain that all Spanish America 
will. The new Republic in Brazil greatly needs warm foreign alliances, 
and its older sisters may prefer those they already have, more especially as 
the Spanish Americans entertain, as the Portuguese Americans do not, a 
deep-rooted dislike and dread of the English-speaking Republic whose citi- 
zens invent contemptuous nicknames for them, and tell them openly that 
the Union is, in the two Americas, the reversionary general heir. There 
are treaties, too, with the most-favored-nation clause in them, which have 
not yet expired, and the Republics are jealous of abandoning their complete 
control over duties which alone enable them to raise sufficient revenue. 
They are too thinly settled as yet to raise much by direct taxation, and they 
are dependent for the conditions of “ progress,” in the commercial sense, 
upon European capital. It is by no means certain, either, that the era of 
anarchy in Spanish America has closed at last, or that the Republics have 
yet devised a form of government which will give them the stability ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of any permanent policy. Still, the dreams of 
governing men in the United States are not inapt to fulfill themselves, and 
these dreams are for the moment of the most ambitious kind. Mr. Harrison 
is a much more important man than Mr. Blaine, because he is so much more 
like an average American ; and if Mr. Blaine’s visions have captivated him, 
they are not unlikely to be added, if not to the permanent policy of the 
Union, at least to the permanent platform of the Republican-Protectionist 
party. “The commerce of this hemisphere is naturally ours,’ —that is 
President Harrison’s dictum ; and it is at least important enough for Europe, 
and especially Great Britain, to reflect upon its meaning. The Western 
Hemisphere, with Free Trade within and strict Protection without, would 
be very like a separate planet. — London Spectator. 
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LECTURE II. 


FRUITFUL FAITH AS HELD BY OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR. 


I know no other firm ground on which I can anchor my whole being, and particu- 
larly my speculations, except that historical phenomenon which is marked by the holy 
name of Jesus Christ. He is to me the unimpeachable Holy of Holies of humanity, 
the highest Being known to man, and a sun-rising in history which alone spreads light 
on all other objects. — Ricuarp Rorue, Theological Ethics, I. xvi. 

I know men, and I tell you that Jesus Christ is not a man. Superficial minds see a 
resemblance between Christ and the founders of empires and the gods of other reli- 
gions. The resemblance does not exist. There is between Christianity and whatever 
other religions the distance of infinity. — NAPOLEON at St. Helena. 


I. 


Ir there has never been a sinless soul, human nature has not 
made its ideal actual. It must be presumed that the human 
faculties were not intcnded to exist in perpetual civil war among 
themselves. Conscience has never been obeyed but once, so far 
as history shows. The ideal Man, who is also historic, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, reveals man at his climax. He was what 
every man should have been from the first. He reveals God to 
men, but He also reveals man to men. 

For one, I love to emphasize the contention of our greatest 
philosophers among theologians, that the incarnation is the cli- 
max of the creation. Christ’s appearance in history was neces- 
sary, not only to the redemption of humanity, but also to the 
full revelation of the capacities of the sinless human soul. I 
am far from supposing that the incarnation is more important 
than the atonement, to which it led; but the perfect human 
nature of our Lord exhibits the plan on which man was made. 

As we have fallen away from the requirements of that plan, 
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we very certainly have behind us a fall. There are various 
ways of representing the fall of man; but whoever does not 
believe in it is, of course, in history, philosophy, and theology a 
Philistine. Once conscience has been obeyed. Always it should 
have been obeyed. And the fact that it has not been is demon- 
stration that we have fallen from the dictate of the Eternal 
Reason which speaks through conscience. There is one atmos- 
phere in all flames. So in all souls there is one omnipresent 
God. Human yearning after rationality, righteousness, and 
beauty arises from the impulse of the Divine Omnipresence. 
Until we yield utterly to conscience, there is no satisfaction of 
that yearning. As it is shown by all history that we have not 
yielded, it is certain that we are prodigal sons. 

It is now often said that we are all sons of God. So we are 
by creation, but not by regeneration. Without Divine renewal 
of soul, we are in a strange country, and live among swine, and 
feed upon husks. There is a sonship of God that may be as- 
serted of Satan himself. There was One who taught by au- 
thority, who said, ‘Ye are of your father, the devil, and his 
works ye do.” Let us not teach a pantheistic doctrine of the 
Divine sonship of all men, and emphasize it in such a way that 
this sonship will seem to mean salvation. There is much vague 
teaching now current on this point; and yet, let us emphasize 
the fact that the ideal of human nature is divine, and that to 
all who receive God, He gives the power to become the sons of 
God. 

There has been one wholly unique Son of God on the earth ; 
the only begotten Son. What were his personal religious con- 
victions? This soul was the Founder of Christianity as a Phi- 
losophy, a Kingdom, and a Fellowship. 


i. 


The most important of all historical questions is, What has 
been the fruitful faith of souls that have moved the ages and 
have been crowned by time? Mr. Emerson was accustomed to 
say that the name of Christ is not so much written on history 
as ploughed into it. The furrows of this ploughing are now 
eighteen centuries long. The harvests that grow in these fur- 
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rows are the bread of man and the hope of the whole earth. 
What was the fruitful faith of our Lord and Saviour, as it must 
now be estimated in contrast with the faith of centuries before 
Him and as attested by centuries after Him? That is a fair, 
scientific, historical question. Is the answer to it detailed and 
unmistakable? Is it possible for us in this late age to ascer- 
tain what the personal religious convictions of Jesus Christ 
were? Can we know what He believed? What were the chief, 
momentous points of the victorious, fruitful faith of Him whose 
pierced Right Hand lifted heathenism off its hinges and turned 
the dolorous and accursed ages into new channels? 

It may well be our undisturbed conviction that the indispen- 
sable in theology is the imperishable. The indispensable is that 
which delivers man from the love of sin and the guilt of it, that 
which provides for a new birth and an atonement. The teach- 
ing of the Scriptures fits this want as a key fits the lock for 
which it was made. This is what attaches man to the Scrip- 
tures, that they teach what matches the supreme human spirit- 
ual necessities. 

Can we know how our Lord himself, this ideal Man, who 
is also a historic Man, met this question, What must man do 
to be saved? What must he do to secure harmony with his 
unescapable environment by the moral law, by the divine omni- 
presence, and by a record of sin in an irreversible past ? 


Ill. 


In order to answer the question, Can we know what Christ’s 
personal religious faith was? I must rapidly summarize the 
results of skeptical attack on the New Testament literature 
during the last fifty years. To go no farther back, I contend, 
and on former occasions I have given reasons for every one of 
these propositions, that the following points have been abso- 
lutely established among intelligent and candid men : — 

1. All the writings of the first and second centuries, com- 
pared with the New Testament Scriptures, are as torches com- 
pared with stars. 

Within the last fifty years scholars have studied all the liter- 
ature surrounding the New Testament as the world never did 
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before; and the conviction of enlightened and honest men I 
believe to be, almost universally, that the New Testament litera- 
ture is unique. The New Testament is a fact you can put your 
hand on. You can handle it, and contrast it with what is around 
it; and it is as daylight matched with twilight. 

2. No great literature now remains undiscovered anywhere. 

The Confucians and Buddhists have a way of telling you that 
in Asia, in the mountains of Thibet, marvelous books are yet 
hidden in the monasteries. But scholars do not expect to un- 
cover any great literature hereafter anywhere on the planet. 
The Holy Scriptures can now be compared with probably all 
that they ever will be compared with. And how do they bear 
this comparison? It is a simple fact that we must say of the 
New Testament, and Him whose voice is supreme in it, “ Never 
man spake like this Man.” This is a fact carrying with it 
great consequences. 

3. The Old Testament, it has been proved, did incontrover- 
tibly excite the hope of the coming of a Messiah. A chosen 
man was to become a chosen family, this family a chosen nation, 
and this nation give birth to a chosen religious leader who was 
to found a chosen church to fill the world. This was to be the 
course of the development of religious history, — chosen man, 
chosen family, chosen nation, chosen leader, chosen church. 
And this has been the course of history. 

Mr. Gladstone’s great sun draws near its setting. Convers- 
ing with an American clergyman not long ago, he said, “ Talk 
about the questions of the day: there is but one question, and 
that is the Gospel. It can and will correct everything needing 
correction. All men at the head of great movements are Chris- 
tian men. During the many years I was in the cabinet I was 
brought into contact with sixty master minds, and all but five 
of them were Christians. My only hope for the world is in 
bringing the human mind into contact with Divine revelation.” 
Within a very few months Mr. Gladstone has published what 
we may take to be his final confession of personal faith. This 
remarkable volume, entitled, “ The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” has not as much learning in it as you can find in 
some German works. It has, however, an immense amount of 
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searching common sense in it. I do not deny the common sense 
of some of the German works ; but I cannot assert the common 
sense of all of them. I advise young men to read Mr. Glad- 
stone’s book, if they are living in doctrinal unrest. I have been 
very much impressed by the emphasis which Mr. Gladstone 
places on a course of thought that has long been valued by 
many of us : — 


The books of the Old Testament are of a strictly exceptional char- 
acter. They bear upon them the stamp of a comprehensiveness which 
concerns, which penetrates, nay, which envelops, the history of the 
world asa whole. The promise given to Abraham nearly two thou- 
sand years before the Advent finds its correlative marks in the gen- 
eral strain of subsequent history. These marks demonstrate that it 
was given by a Divine foreknowledge. And if so, then the venerable 
record in which it is enshrined surely seems, here at least, to carry the 
seal and signature of a Divine authorship. — (The Impregnable Rock 


of Holy Scripture, Am. ed. p. 125.) 


This is the foremost statesman of the nineteenth century 
after Christ speaking on the call of Abraham in the twentieth 
century before Christ. 

4. A set of astonishing contrasts exists in the prophecies. 
There was One to come who should be a servant, and yet 
a King; who should have no comeliness, and who was yet a 
Prince among ten thousand and One altogether lovely ; who 
should be a son of David, and yet one whom David calls 
Lord. If you will look through the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and notice these self-contradictions, as rationalists have been 
accustomed to call them, you will be amazed at the number of 
them. They are minute and exact self-contradictions. But 
they have been fulfilled in one whom Christians believe to have 
been both human — and as such a servant —and Divine, and 
as such a King. The combination of the human and the Divine 
natures in one Divine Person matches these prophecies, these 
utterly incredible, improbable prophecies, to the very letter. 
All this is now beyond controversy among intelligent and can- 
did men. 

Professor Briggs says we must not look for minute predic- 


tions in the Old Testament. No doubt fanciful interpreters 
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have carried their search for minute fulfillment of prophecy 
much too far. What impresses me is simply that this set of 
amazing contrasts exists incontrovertibly in the Old Testament 
prophecies, and that they are fulfilled in our Lord elaborately 
and minutely. Postdate your Pentateuch as you please, carry 
up or down the dates of Old Testament utterances as far as the 
wildest theorist has proposed, you cannot wrench out of the Old 
Testament Scriptures this set of prophetic contrasts, nor can 
you wrench out of history the fulfillment of them in the New 
Testament. 

5. It is now admitted that the result of discussion since 
Strauss published his infidel Life of Christ in 1835 has been 
that no infidel Life of our Lord holds its ground among 
enlightened and candid men. 

Several soundly Christian Lives of Christ have great reputa- 
tion among scholars. Take the noble classic work of Neander. 
It is, of course, not possessed of the latest learning, but is yet 
worthy of careful study on every page. Take the Life of our 
Lord written by Professor Weiss, of Berlin, an elaborate work 
in three volumes, not especially adapted for popular perusal, 
but full of sound information, in spite of a few fantastic views, 
and you have the outcome of German scholarship on this most 
vexed of modern themes. Strauss is utterly outgrown. In 
spite of what Mrs. Ward has lately said in “ Robert Elsmere,” 
Strauss is a back number. So is she. [Applause.] In the 
very school from which Strauss proceeded, that of Tiibingen, 
Professor Keim has produced a Life of our Lord, written from 
the rationalistic point of view, and yet far surpassing the Uni- 
tarian standard of judgment on this matter. He affirms the 
sinlessness of Christ. He believes that the resurrection was 
something spiritual rather than physical; but he asserts posi- 
tively that our Lord appeared before his disciples after the 
resurrection. He is a rationalist; and although I am not a 
friend of rationalists, I read the elaborate work of Professor 
Keim, who gave his whole life to this book, and I read it with 
profit. In the English tongue, I read with the most satisfac- 
tion the very latest of these Lives of our Lord, — Professor 
Edersheim’s. No one book is better than all others in all re- 
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spects. Farrar’s Life of Our Lord is an admirable book, not 
so massive, yet to many more readable than Edersheim’s ; and 
yet Edersheim is readable, devout, and incisive, as well as 
abreast of the freshest thought. 

Where can you show me a rationalistic Life of our Lord at 
all comparable to these great works of learning? Renan wrote 
a Life of Christ. Several years ago I went into Professor Dor- 
ner’s study, in Berlin, and asked him what he thought of Re- 
nan’s then novel work. ‘ Dass ist nichts,’ was his answer. 
“That is nothing at all.” And time has justified the verdict. 
It is a very significant fact that, with the free discussion which 
modern universities cherish, there is no infidel Life of our Lord 
that has any standing among scholars. It has not been possible, 
after eighteen hundred years, for skeptics to reach agreement 
in explaining the New Testament record on the basis of ration- 
alistie principles. There is nothing new to be said from the 
side of rationalism. If young men were well enough acquainted 
with the antiquity of most modern objections to Christianity, 
and with the frequency with which those objections have been 
driven out of the field, —horse, foot, and dragoons, — there 
would be much less doctrinal unrest than has disgraced the his- 
tory of half-educated thought for the last fifty years. 

6. It is now settled that four Epistles of Paul — the Epistle 
to the Romans, First and Second Corinthians and Galatians — 
are to be regarded as genuinely historic documents. The ration- 
alists and the infidels admit this. The date commonly assigned 
to Galatians is now 54. 

These undisputed Epistles destroy the mythical theory of the 
origin of the Gospels. The whole outline of the leading facts 
and doctrines of Christianity might be recovered from these 
four Epistles alone. 

7. The evidence of Galatians shows that St. Peter, St. John, 
and St. Paul, in the year 50, at a celebrated meeting in Jerusa- 
lem, gave each other the right hand of fellowship and were 
agreed as to the facts and doctrines of Christianity. Even if 
the Gospels were not in existence, we should know from the 
four undisputed Epistles of St. Paul what he taught. We 
know from the Epistle to the Galatians that the right hand of 
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fellowship was given him by St. Peter and St. John, and there- 
fore we know what St. Peter and St. John taught as to the 
leading facts of the Gospels at this date, a. D. 50. Things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 

The apostles agreed. They gave each other, as early as 
A. D. 50, the right hand of fellowship. Oral testimony must 
have been the first form of the gospel, but as the apostles all 
taught the same gospel and were exceedingly careful to instruct 
the churches against erroneous statements of fact and doctrine 
(“If any man preach any other gospel unto you than we have 
preached, let him be anathema and maranatha”), it follows 
that the Gospels which circulated in the churches which had 
been instructed by the apostles must have agreed with the apos- 
tolic oral testimony. 

One of the most important pieces-of business we try to trans- 
act in the Boston Monday Lectureship is to discuss topics which 
are skipped everywhere else. Any momentous issue that is 
commonly avoided elsewhere, and that is difficult of decision, 
is precisely the topic to be taken up here, whether it touches 
reform or theology, the church or the state. [ Applause. ] 

It is a great fact that the Gospels attained their authority in 
churches that had been elaborately instructed by the apostles 
who were eye-witnesses of the facts attending the origin of 
Christianity. It is vastly important to regard as settled the 
proposition that the Gospels are historic statements approved 
by churches carefully instructed by the apostles. The apostles 
agreed, and so the Gospels are not only historic statements 
approved by the apostles, but historic statements unanimously 
so approved. Therefore, whatever you say about the author- 
ship of St. John, whatever you say about the origin of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, the Gospels are apostolic testimony, 
and unanimous apostolic testimony. Was St. Paul a dupe? 
Was St. Peter a dupe? Was St. John a dupe? If one was, 
each of the others was. Were all three deceived, or agreed in 
fraud? Did they all peril their lives for a mistake, or a lie? 
If one was not deceived, neither were the others. 

8. For one, studying carefully the course of learned debate, I 
regard it as incontrovertible that the Gospel of St. John more 
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and more justifies its ancient and until recently undisputed 
claim to be the work of the beloved disciple. Seventeen hun- 
dred years passed, and the assertion that this disciple was the 
author of that Gospel was never questioned in any emphatic 
way. It is only of late, and under the impulse of the necessi- 
ties of certain erratic contentions, that this authorship has been 
questioned. It is true that there are yet some very learned 
men who doubt that the beloved disciple wrote the Gospel 
according to St. John, and who say that many of his doctrines 
were obtained from Plato, and that the doctrine of the divine 
Logos was obtained from Philo the Alexandrian. But we now 
know, beyond peradventure, that the Epistle to the Romans is 
historic. And the doctrine of the Epistle to the Romans, as to 
the divinity of our Lord, is the same as that of the Gospel of St. 
John. Dr. Martineau, of London, says that if you admit St. 
John to be authoritative and the work of a disciple of our Lord, 
it is very hard to defend Unitarian positions in theology. And, 
therefore, he relegates the Gospel of John to the second century. 
Plato helped, indirectly, to write that Gospel, so some of the ra- 
tionalists teach. Philo, the Alexandrian, was at the bottom of 
much of its philosophy, so others assert. Now the reply to all 
that is, that, no matter who wrote the fourth Gospel, it agrees 
with the theology of the Epistle to the Romans, with the theol- 
ogy of the Epistles to the Corinthians, and with the theology of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, which are undisputed documents. 
With those documents fairly weighed, it is logically and histor- 
icaily impossible to maintain Unitarian positions. 

The apostles were not at variance with each other as to the 
facts and doctrines of Christianity. St. John, in the famous meet- 
ing in which he gave his hand of fellowship to St. Paul, is to be 
supposed to have understood the gospel as St. Paul did; and 
how St. Paul understood it we know from his four undisputed 
Epistles. I have, on previous occasions, gone elaborately into 
this argument ; and here and now, asserting my own belief in 
the Johannean authorship of the fourth Gospel, I maintain that, 
even if that authorship could not be established as a fact, the 
doctrines of the fourth Gospel can be shown to have been 
thoroughly apostolic. 
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9. The record in the Gospels not only fulfills the prophecies 
as to the Son of Man, but indubitably contains a picture of a 
character utterly unique in these six particulars : — 

Sinlessness. 

Spiritual wisdom. 

Fulfillment of prophecy. 

Assertion of his own divinity. 

Claims of authority over men. 

Success in history. 

These are facts on which you can put your hand. They are 
tangible matters. That picture is there. Once it did not exist. 
It came into existence in the early portion of the Christian era. 
The appearance of such a picture as that in history was an 
event. Every event requires an adequate cause. How are you 
to explain that picture; or, rather, not one picture only, but 
four pictures, and a score of pictures, all harmonizing in their 
fundamental outlines? Such a picture must have been invented 
by the fishermen of Galilee and their followers, or it must have 
been drawn from reality. The present attitude of the Christian 
scholarship of the foremost nations of the world is, that this 
picture could only have been drawn from reality; that this is 
the only credible supposition ; and that the reality of this char- 
acter is proof of its divinity. 


IV. 

And now, let me ask, What were the religious convictions, 
the fruitful personal faith of our Lord and Saviour ? 

Did He believe in self-evident truth as a self-revelation of 
God and as a test of Divine authority in religious teaching ? 
‘No man can serve two masters.” ‘ A fountain cannot bring 
forth at the same time sweet water and bitter.” ‘“ Except 
aman be born again he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


No other teachings in the Scriptures lean so heavily on the 
cans and cannots of the very nature of things, as do those of 
our Lord and Saviour. That is a momentous fact in the New 
Testament literature. Setting up tests here of Divine authority 
in religious teaching, I mention self-evidence as the very first 
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test. Now, by that, I do not mean reason merely. That is a 
very vague word. Sometimes it means the intuitional faculty, 
sometimes the logical. I will not set up intuition as a test. 
That is a vague word, often misunderstood. I set up self-evi- 
dence, the necessary, the eternal truths that cannot be doubted, 
that cannot be assailed, that are admitted the instant they are 
understood. Now the cans and cannots of our Lord’s teaching 
are all appeals to these self-evident truths, or to axioms existing 
in the very nature of things. Our Lord rested the central doc- 
trines of his gospel on self-evident truths. 

A fair understanding of the doctrine of the Logos would jus- 
tify this reliance on self-evidence, both from an exegetical and 
a philosophical point of view. What does Logos mean? It is 
a Greek word of profound significance. The Latin has no one 
word to cover the whole meaning, but the Latins used to say 
that two words would cover it, — ratio and oratio. Jatio means 
reason, and oratio means speech; so the divine Logos means, 
first, the Eternal Reason; and next, the Eternal Self-Reve- 
lation. And so the doctrine that the Eternal Reason, exist- 
ing in the self-evident truths that are omnipresent, eternal, 
immutable, beeame known to men, in their ethical relations, 
through the perfect life of our Lord, is philosophically unassail- 
able, as well as exegetically sound. Professor Harris of New 
Haven teaches that the Eternal Reason became the Eternal 
Word. Lotze says that the self-evident eternal truths are the 
Divine Omnipresence, and not merely a product of it. These 
truths are eternal, irreversible, utterly unassailable, and they 
refer not merely to matters intellectual, but to matters ethical 
also. They fill the whole region of the good as well as the 
whole region of the true. They fill the region of the beautiful 
as well as the region of righteousness. You say that this is 
Plato's philosophy. Well, it is the philosophy of St. John also, 
who, as I think, was not influenced by Plato at all. You say it 
is the philosophy of Philo the Alexandrian. After spending 
weeks looking into this one topic, I, for one, am convinced that 
it cannot be shown that Philo the Alexandrian had any theory 
agreeing in fundamental matters with St. John’s doctrine. 
The word Logos was, indeed, in circulation in Greek-speaking 
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countries, but the profound meaning put into it in the fourth 
Gospel must have come from the inspiration of the Most High. 
It is the doctrine of the beloved apostle who leaned on the 
breast of our Lord, the bravest mind, the tenderest heart, the 
loftiest, broadest soul, in many respects, of all the disciples. 
It is the keynote of what was called in antiquity the spiritual 
Gospel. And now our Lord, resting his doctrines on the self- 
evident truths, as Mr. Gladstone has lately said, is only making 
emphatic these eternal verities as self-revelations of God. 

I have no fear of the predominance of skepticism on funda- 
mental and indispensable points of theology, for every one of 
these points stands on self-evident truth. I used to be more 
or less alarmed, twenty years ago, by onsets from right and 
left on fundamental matters in theology. I believe that the 
cans and cannots of the very nature of things, the cans and 
cannots that lie so thickly scattered through the discourses of 
our Lord, are as impregnable before all the assaults of man’s 
intellect as the eternal hills are before the assaults of the 
zephyrs. If I succeed in imparting to young men my confi- 
dence that the cans and cannots on which stand the doctrines 
of the necessity of a new birth and of an atonement are unas- 
sailable, I shall do much to plant their feet on a rock. But 
that Rock is the Christ. 

Did our Lord have personal faith in man’s immortality ? 
“These shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal.” 

Did He have personal faith in man’s freedom and respon- 
sibility in spite of God’s sovereignty? ‘How often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” 

Did He believe in the necessity of man’s new birth or deliver- 
ance from the love of sin? “ Except a man be born again he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ye must be born again.” 

Did He believe in the necessity of an atonement, or of deliv- 
erance from the guilt of sin? ‘ Except a man be born of 
water” (has his guilt washed away) “and of the Spirit” (has 
a new heart given to him), “ he cannot enter into the kingdom 
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of God.” A terrible authority, that cannot. In the very na- 
ture of things, he cannot. “The Son of Man came to give his 
life a ransom for many.” ‘This is my blood which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” 

Did He believe in the necessity of repentance to forgiveness ? 
Or did He believe, as a limp and lavender and lawless liberal- 
ism sometimes does, that there may be forgiveness before re- 
pentance? “If thine enemy turn to thee seventy-seven times 
and repent, forgive him.” ‘To forgive one before one has re- 
pented is to injure that person. Any wise father, training a 
child, remembers this fact. Let it be clear that the child 
knows that a certain act is wrong, and has committed a delib- 
erate, willful sin. Although the father is ready to forgive, he 
urges the child to repent, for that is the way to bring about a 
right state of mind. To ignore the whole fault and treat it as 
if it had been open to forgiveness before repentance, is to injure 
the child. Our Father loves each of us more than any human 
parent loves his children, and will not injure us by forgiving us 
before we repent. 

Did our Lord believe that there is a possibility that some 
souls will never repent, and will so fall into eternal sin? He 
said of one soul, * It were better for that man if he had never 
been born.” He himself used the phrase “eternal sin” in 
connection with blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

Did He believe in the eternity of rewards and punishments 
as a result of deeds done and of character formed in this life ? 
“The hour cometh when all who are in their graves shall hear 
God’s voice and shall come forth; they that have done good ” 
(that is, as we must suppose, before going into their graves), 
“to the resurrection of life; they that have done evil” (that is, 
before going into their graves), ‘to the resurrection of con- 
demnation.” This means all. ‘“ Ye shall die in your sins ” was 
the most terrible warning ever uttered by our Lord to his ene- 
mies. 

Christendom has not found the Bible an intelligible book if 
it does not teach that eternal destinies are decided in this life. 

Professor Briggs does not teach the doctrine of future proba- 
tion. He distinctly says, in his book “* Whither?” that salva- 
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tion is not initiated in the next life. Some of you may have 
been misled and possibly have heard him quoted as supporting 
the vagary of the hope of the possibility of pardon through 
repentance after death. He never has championed that posi- 
tion. He teaches the possibility of progressive sanctification 
after death; and, although that doctrine, as he presents it, has 
many dangerous tendencies, it does not seem to me by any 
means as dangerous as the hypothesis of future probation. I 
do not understand Professor Briggs to deny at all that our 
Lord and Saviour held that an eternity of rewards and punish- 
ments awaits us as the result of deeds done and of character 
formed in this life. . 

Did our Lord believe in the Old Testament Scriptures as a 
Divine revelation concerning himself? ‘ Beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Serip- 
tures the things concerning himself.” 

Did He believe in his own sinlessness? ‘“ Which of you con- 
vineeth me of sin?” 

Did He believe in his power to forgive sins? ‘The Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 

Did He believe in his mission from the Father as the Saviour 
of men? “God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.” 

Did He believe that He was one with the Father? “I and 
my Father are One.” ‘ He who hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 

Did He believe that “all men should honor the Son as they 
honor the Father?” So He said. For what was He crucified ? 
** For no good work do we stone thee, but because thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God.” Jesus, you say, explained this phra- 


seology. Did He so explain it as to make it clear that no such 
claim was put forward? I hold it to be historically demonstra- 
ble that the causes of our Lord’s crucifixion were chiefly two ; 
first, the charge of blasphemy in making himself the Son of 
God in the full meaning of that phrase; second, the charge of 
treason, and the fear of the priests that a persecution incited by 
a self-proclaimed King of Israel would bring down the power 
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of Rome upon the city and destroy the place and nation of the 
reigning hierarchy. But the first was the chief charge. How 
did Thomas worship Him? ‘“ Whom say ye that I, the Son of 
Man, am?” How was that question answered? How many of 
you here have read the last edition of Canon Liddon’s famous 
“Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord”? Bishop 
Huntington used to read these great lectures to his congrega- 
tion in this city years ago. Canon Liddon has just left us — 
great and venerable name; but, as his last work, he issued a 
final edition of his marvelous argument. I wish every young 
man here would read, from end to end, that wonderful book, 
undoubtedly the best that has been produced in modern times 
in our language on the Divinity of our Lord. 

Did He believe in preaching the gospel, and ordain this 
method of teaching religious truths to the whole world? ‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

Did our Lord believe in a visible church? We know how 
He selected apostles, and to what destination He appointed 
them. 

Did He believe in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as the 
chief ordinances of such a church? Sacred texts respond. 

Did He believe in the Divine guidance of his own immediate 
disciples? ‘Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not 
many days hence.” 

Did He believe in the religious authority of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures and the unity of revelation as a whole? 
“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me.” 

Did He believe in the triumph of the Divine kingdom on earth 
and in heaven? “TI, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” ‘All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” 

These specifications might easily have been extended; no 
link is unimportant in the list, for every link was of his 
forging. 


¥. 
Our last inquiry is, On which of the very numerous, re- 
splendent, and momentous points of his personal faith and 
teaching did our Lord himself place the most emphasis? Do 
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you say that there is no writing from our Lord’s pierced hands? 
All history is written over by those hands since his hour came. 
He instituted the Lord’s Supper, with its broken bread, and 
wine poured out. He made holy Baptism an ordinance in the 
church He founded. Perpetual remembrance was to be kept 
up through these sacred ceremonials — of what? “ As often 
as ye do this, ye show forth my death till I come.” ‘ This is 
my body, broken for you.” Here is blood poured out as “a 
ransom” for many. Do you say there is not one syllable that 
our Lord wrote in history? Here are institutions proceed- 
ing from Him before the crucifixion, and continuing up to the 
present hour, and at this instant filling the globe with Divine 
influence. The New Birth and the Atonement were the most 
emphasized parts of the immeasurably Fruitful Faith of Christ, 
our Lord. He has provided that every age shall have memo- 
rials of his broken body, and of the blood poured out. This 
is the fruitful and holy faith which has conquered the world, 
The Lord’s Supper and Baptism, as sacraments of the church 
which Christ founded, are his own original, continuous, and 
perpetual emphasis on his indispensable doctrines of the New 
Birth and of the Atonement. [ Applause. ] 
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AMERICAN REuigious LEADERS. CHARLES GRANDISON Finney. By G. 
Freperick Wricut, D. D., LL. D., Professor in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, Ohio. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 
12mo, pp. 329. 


This is an admirable book, but it by no means supersedes President Fin- 
ney’s autobiography. In a few respects it supplements that very remarka- 
ble volume ; but, of necessity, omits so much suggestive detail that the 
larger book must yet be studied by all who are interested in perhaps the 
most fruitful and wonderful spiritual career that has ever been recorded in 
America, except only that of Jonathan Edwards. 

Both Edwards and Finney combined extraordinary intellectual and spirit- 
ual endowments. The sense of the Unseen was so intense in each of them 
that, without great mental powers and admirable natural balance of charac- 
ter connected with it, a degree of fanaticism might have been the result. 
Edwards was of course the greater as a theologian, but not in all respects 
the greater as a preacher. He would, no doubt, have sympathized with 
many of President Finney’s Biblical improvements in theology. These area 
commanding portion of the religious reform that the great evangelist cham- 
pioned on both sides of the sea, and for which the churches and modern 
thought cannot be too grateful. The theological principles which gave Presi- 
dent Finney’s preaching its power were abundantly justified by their fruits. 
Professor Wright includes in his book a succinct but clear outline of Presi- 
dent Finney’s theology, and intimates that his rank as theologian and phi- 
losopher is very high —a position we shall not dispute, although we believe 
him to have been even greater as a preacher than as a theological teacher. 
President Edwards would have been in hearty accord with the spirit of 
President Finney’s prolonged evangelistic labors, and have been at home in 
all the depths and heights of his personal religious experience. 

There are many most suggestive resemblances between President Finney’s 
religious life and Whitefield’s, Wesley’s, St. Bernard’s, St. Augustine’s, and 
even St. Paul’s. Professor Wright treats judiciously the narrative which 
President Finney has given of various extraordinary experiences attending 
his conversion. We are of opinion that the autobiography deserves very 
close attention even in its most astonishing parts, as illustrating the validity 
of the full Biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit, of prayer, and of conversion. 

The growth of Oberlin College is sketched in Professor Wright’s volume 
with an appreciative and skillful hand. The early stand which this institu- 
tion took on the anti-slavery side of our great national contest is duly hon- 
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ored, as are also the prominent and well-known principles of this college in 
regard to co-education, temperance, and a variety of other reforms. 

Professor Wright’s style is clear and graceful, and his excellent literary 
arrangement of his materials constitutes a chief charm of his book. It is 
well known that President Finney’s absorption in his multitudine@us labors 
allowed a very few literary infelicities to creep into his hurriedly published 
works ; but these are a mere speck on the sun of his really great merit as a 
writer. His Autobiography is written in a massive, simple, incisive, noble 
style, and has marvelous insight, not only as to the secrets of the human 
soul and of Scriptural truths, but also as to those of lucid and persuasive 
expression. <A judicious editor, removing a few marks of haste from Presi- 
dent Finney’s style, might fit his Autobiography and Revival Lectures to 
become literary, as they already are religious, classics. 


AMERICAN ORATORS AND REFORMERS. HoRACE GREELEY, the Editor. 
By Francis Nicott Zapriskte. Funk & Wagnalls, New York and 
London. 1890. 12mo, pp. 398. 


Horace Greeley’s ideas he himself makes the chief part of his autobio- 
graphy. Mr. Zabriskie’s life of the greatest of American editors is written 
with much literary grace, vigor and insight, and with hearty sympathy with 
most of the reforms Mr. Greeley championed. We could wish, however, 
that a more definite account had been given of the growth, modification, and 
varied applications of his chief organizing principles as a leader in the 
discussion of polities, temperance, industry, and other vital issues of his time. 
These principles were Mr. Greeley’s life and passion. His external life was 
interesting, but his inner life was a national power in the most crowded and 
strenuous portion of our history. Mr. Zabriskie’s volume is sure to find a 
multitude of readers, but it ought not to supersede Mr. Greeley’s own 
“Reminiscences of a Busy Life,” nor even Parton’s “Life of Horace 
Greeley.” The “ Reminiscences” Dr. Cuyler once mentioned as among the 
dozen or twenty volumes which he kept constantly within reach, and with 
which every patriotic American ought to be familiar. Few of Mr. Greeley’s 
biographers have grasped the whole of his life and character. We by no 
means agree with all the criticisms passed in Mr. Zabriskie’s book upon 
portions of his career, as to which partisan passion ran high and an unbiased 
judgment is yet hardly to be expected from the public at large. Mr. 
Greeley was a larger man than any one of his prominent critics. 


AFRO-AMERICAN EpucaTors IN Councit. THE SOUTHLAND, Atlanta, 
Ga., 1891. 


Since our last issue, ‘‘The Southland ’’ brings us a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Afro-American Convention in Atlanta. The papers read are 
all printed in full, and give new proof of the dignity, ability, and earnestness 
of those engaged in the work of educating the colored youth of the country. 
The Missionary Societies of the different denominations present a résumé 
of their work. Here the American Missionary Association is easily chief. It 
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has a cordon of high-toned Christian institutions of learning. It has been at 


work here and elsewhere for more than a half-century, and Dr. A. F. Beard 
well says of it, — 


This society began with the vision of faith, but it would have been staggered 
then to see what it sees to-day: not four millions of people, but I suppose eight 
millions ; a round million of colored children, eager pupils in the different schools 
of the South; sixteen thousand colored teachers, educated and teaching others ; 
seventeen thousand colored students in high schools for young men and women; 


and these people who did not own themselves now paying taxes on the valuation 
of $200,000,000. 


To those who fear that the higher education is disproportionately pushed 
in the schools of this Association, Dr. Beard gives these figures : — 


Out of 15,595 pupils in the schools of all grades last year in our care, we had 
122 students in the College preparatory and 150 in the College and Theological 
departments. In the Normal and Grammar more than 4,000. 


To Dr. Montgomery’s account of the causes of the large mortality of the 
Afro-American, Dr. John R. Francis of Washington, a graduate of the 
Medical Department of Howard University, and one of the most successful 
of physicians, adds a suggestive paper on Hygiene. He urges the injurious 
effects of certain trades and employments ; the necessity that parents look 
after the temperature and ventilation of public-school rooms ; recommends 
encouraging an exodus from the cities to the country, and the teaching to 
colored people physical gymnastics and hygiene. Here are some of his 
sarnest thoughts : — 


I believe that to-day, could the humble, poverty-stricken Negro be put through 
a systematic course of instruction of the laws of life and be taught to apply his 
knowledge to the observance of hygienic rules, and to respect these laws and their 
application as they are respected by our Anglo-Saxon brothers, we should soon 
enjoy the fruits of it, not only in a decrease of our mortality rates, but in a finer 
development of our physical, mental, and moral conditions. We should soon show 
more vigorous bodies and active minds My desire is that we should become in- 
spired with a sense of duty not only to ourselves individually, but to the wretched 
members of the race, whom we may find in myriads scattered through the alleys 
and back streets of our large cities, in low, damp hovels, in swamps, over marshes 
of green stagnant water, saturated with decaying animal matter of every descrip- 
tion, decaying vegetation of all kinds, where, by the wretched hand of poverty, 
they have been driven, as I have seen them, eight or ten members of a family in 
one illy ventilated room, here living in utter ignorance of the injurious effects of 
the filth and its stench which their depraved minds allow to accumulate from 
day to day, week after week. It is to this part of the race we should address 
ourselves, and not leave these people to the mercy of the State. 


Rey. William V. Tunnell of Brooklyn has a paper on the work of the 
Episcopal Church for the Freedman, which is largely one of apologetics ; 
though he expects that there is to be a thorough change. The Episcopal 
Church has three regular Normal schools, four Seminaries where young men 
are prepared for the ministry ; and two annexes to other institutions, 
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where young men are admitted for their unecclesiastical training to the 
ordinary course of study, while on ecclesiastical matters they are under 
Episcopal training. Hoffman Hall at Nashville is reported to be success- 
ful; there being five students there, under the instruction of Rev. C. B. 
Perry. 

Professor Richard Foster read a paper on “The Need of a Scientific 
Course in the College Curriculum.” The key to this paper may be found in 
this paragraph : — 


The faculties of the mind which require educating in order to produce a syste- 
matically developed intellect are: 1st, Observation; 2d, Memory; 3d, Reason; 
4th, Will. Now the stock objection of the old school to the new is that science 
does not give a broad enough development to the intellect ; but let us compare 
them. 

Of these four branches of the mind the study of the classics develops the mem- 
ory almost at the entire sacrifice of the observation, the reasoning faculty, and the 
will. 

But the object of this paper is not so much to show faults of other courses as to 
give the advantages to be derived from a good scientific course ; therefore without 
further reference to the shortcomings of the old curriculum, which left out science 
as we understand it to-day, I will confine my remarks to the indispensable features 
of a study of the world outside ourselves. 


Professor Foster has some wise remarks upon the religious advantage of 
a study of science, as illustrated in Professor Drummond’s celebrated book, 
** Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 


There are many questions in religion and morals which a careful study of plants 
will answer far better than the dogmatic utterances of a creed, or the weight of 
authority, be it ever so ancient. 

A study of parasites among plants shows that, even in unconscious plant life, 
injury to others leads to self-degradation; that a being which becomes entirely 
hurtful injures itself more than all else, and is at war with the whole better bal- 
anced world. Thus the dark thread of evil appears as the converse of the healthy 
struggle out of which higher forms arise. For the parasites, with the exception 
of those which belong originally to the very lowest forms of life, are always 
stunted and degraded types of the families from which they spring. Again, a 
study of the higher forms will prove that, although the laws of life are stern, and 
each individual must strive for its existence, mutual help is a great factor of suc- 
cess even among plants. Examples of this fact can be seen in the armies of in- 
sects which are sheltered and fed by plants, and which in turn, not only spread the 
species by carrying pollen, but in the case of the Bull's Horn thorn tree of Nicar- 
agua, drive off the deadly leaf-cutting ants, and so save the tree alive. 


President Thirkfield of Gammon Theological Seminary presented an ex- 
cellent paper on ‘‘ The Ministry and The Freedmen.” He pays the follow- 
ing just tribute to the uneducated colored preachers of former days : — 


Not the least among the achievements of the ministry among the freedmen is 
the conservation of the religious life of the people during this formative period, 
when through them light was brought to those who were literally sitting in the 
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regions of darkn&s and of the shadow of death. Though naturally religious, yet 
without the ministry and the services of public worship conducted in the name of 
the Christian religion, the innate religious impulses of the people would have 
found expression in debasing forms of religious devotion, and in some places would 
have degenerated into mere fetish worship, or the following of false Christs. 
Their sensuous natures would have run riot in surrender to the voodoo incantations 
and debasing worship of King Solomons, and Queens of Sheba, as was the case in 
this late day in Liberty County, Georgia. Take it all in all, this religious work in 
preserving the form and vitality of the Christian religion among a people just 
emerged from slavery is one of the miracles of modern Christianity. 

Now this work has been done largely by an ignorant ministry; by men thrust 
into the sacred office through the necessity of circumstances; by men with inade- 
quate conceptions of the demands of the ministry ; by men with low ideals of life 
and often false ideas of religion, with crude notions of morality, in the church 
and family, inherited from early conditions. That this general description of the 
early ministry admits of exceptions, goes without saying. There were scores and 
hundreds of thoughtful, intelligent, consecrated men who preached and wrought 
mightily for God; men worthy a place among the saints and confessors of all 
ages. Well do thousands of these devout and godly people in the ministry and 
laity deserve the tribute to their religious life so eloquently given by Dr. Hay- 
good, in “ Our Brother in Black.” 


A new problem, Dr. Thirkfield says, now confronts the preacher: How 
to hold the rising generation to the church ; how to keep the young people 
from che seductions of Romanism ; how to prevent unbelief and infidelity ; 
how to raise up competent leaders in civil, moral, and social reforms. Dr. 
Th ':ideld sets the following down as among the achievements of the 
ministry of to-day : Church organizations have been unified, have built bet- 
ter churches, have established schools for training ministers and publishing 
houses, have maintained Sunday-schools, have become more orderly, are 
better givers than any other denomination except the Catholics, have better 
preaching and that more ethical, and are blessed with revivals. These are 
his closing words, and with them we finish our notice, though other interest- 
ing papers were read : — 


From observations reaching over a period of eight years, and that extend over 
most of the Southern States, I give it as my deliberate conviction, that the people 
of our churches are rising, financially, intellectually, and morally, — rising in 
the image of Christ to a nobler type of womanhood and manhood; and it must 
be said that this advance is largely due to the leadership of the ministry, supple- 
mented by the labors of the educators of youth in our Christian institutions of 
learning. 

In this pieture of the ministry and the chureh of to-day, which has been so in- 
adequately drawn, the lights and shadows rest side by side. Thank God there is 
more light than darkness; great reason for hope, and no reason for a Christian to 
despair. 

I am a Christian optimist. My face is turned toward the morning. I see the 
light of a better day, through the spread of the gospel of Christ, breaking over 
this Southland. Iam glad with hope and full of enthusiasm as I look to the fu- 
ture of this people. I think more of the sun-risings, piercing the clouds with light 
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and bathing the earth in a splendor fresh from heaven, than I ® of sun-settings, 
with their sombre hues, drawing the mantle of darkness over all. In nature as in 
human life, however, the true view takes in both. Let us, then, Christian educa- 
tors, with faces turned towards the rising Sun of Righteousness — with shadows 
thrown behind us, and with the light and leadership of Christ guiding us on— go 
forth, with Whittier’s song of hope and courage filling our souls: — 


‘*T feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take by faith while living 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 


“Ring bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples ; 
Sound, trumpets far off blown; 
Your triumph is my own.” 


J. E. RANKIN. 
Howard University. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


PresIpENT Harrison’s speeches on his Trans-continental Tour have 
been extremely remarkable for felicity and wisdom in both matter and 
manner. Americans of all political parties have praised these addresses. 
They have attracted much comment in South America and Europe. We 
could have wished that the President had been somewhat more outspoken 
in the Southern States against the present nullification of the XIVth and 
XVth Amendments of the Constitution which he is sworn to execute. But, 
while for evident reasons avoiding controverted topics, he did not fail, even 
in the South, to place himself on record in favor of free and fair elections 
and the impartial enforcement of laws guaranteeing the rights of the col- 
ored population. Of all the addresses, we regard the one at Galveston, on 
Reciprocity of Trade with South America, and the one at the Tomb of Lin- 
coln, on the Results of the Abolition of Slavery, as the two most remarkable, 
and these we publish in full as matter of permanent and historic interest. 
Such, also, are the President’s references, given below, to the growth of the 
cities on Puget Sound, and to the mischief of polygamy in Utah. 


AT GALVESTON, APRIL 18, 1891. 


RECIPROCITY OF TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 


My Fetiow Citizens, — We close to-night a whole week 
of travel, a whole week of handshaking, a whole week of talk- 
ing. I have before me one thousand miles of handshaking and 
speaking, and I am not able, by reason of what this week has 
brought me, to contend with the fine but rather strong Gulf 
breeze which pours in upon us to-night, and yet it comes to me 
laden with the fragrance of your welcome. [Cheers.] It comes 
with the softness, refreshment, and grace which has accompa- 
nied all my intercourse with the people of Texas. [Great 
cheering.] The magnificent and cordial demonstration which 
you have made in our honor to-day will always remain a bright 
and pleasant picture in my memory. [Great cheers. ] 

Iam glad to have been able to rest my eyes upon the city 
of Galveston. I am glad to have been able to traverse this 
harbor and to look upon that liberal work which a liberal and 
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united government has inaugurated for your benefit and for the 
benefit of the Northwest. [Great and prolonged cheers.] I 
have always believed that it was one of the undisputed func- 
tions of the general government to make these great water- 
ways which penetrate our country, and these harbors into which 
our shipping must come to receive the tribute of rail and river, 
safe and easy of access. This ministering care should extend 
to our whole country, and I am glad that a policy with refer- 
ence to harbor work, here at least, which I insisted upon in a 
public message, has been adopted. [Prolonged cheering. ] 

The appropriation has been made adequate to a diligent and 
prompt completion of the work. [Cheers.] In the past the 
government has undertaken too many things at once, and its 
annual appropriations have been so inadequate that the work 
of the engineers was much retarded and often seriously dam- 
aged in the interval of waiting for fresh appropriations. It is 
a better policy when a work has once been determined to be of 
national significance, that the appropriation should be sufficient 
to bring it speedily and without loss to a conclusion. [Cheers. ] 
I am glad that the scheme of the engineer for giving deep 
water to Galveston is thus to be prosecuted. I have said some 
of our South Atlantic and Gulf ports oceupy a most favorable 
position for the new commerce towards which we are reaching 
out our hands, and which is reaching out its hands to us. 
[Cheers.] I am an economist in the sense that I would not 
waste one dollar of public money. But I am not an economist 
in the sense that I would leave incomplete or suffer to lag any 
great work highly promotive of the true interests of our people. 
[Great cheering. ] 

We are great enough and rich enough to reach forward to 
grander conceptions than have entered the minds of any of our 
statesmen in the past. If you are content I am not, that the 
nations of Europe shall absorb nearly the entire commerce of 
these near sister republics that lie south of us. It is naturally, 
in large measure, ours by neighborhood, ours by nearness of 
access, ours by that sympathy that binds a hemisphere with- 
out a king. [Cheers.] The inauguration of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress, or, more properly, the American conference, the 
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happy conduct of that meeting, the wise and comprehensive 
measures which were suggested by it, with the fraternal and 
kindly spirit that was manifested by our Southern neighbors, 
has stimulated a desire in them and in our people for a larger 
intercourse of commerce and of friendship. The provisions of 
the bill passed at the last session looking to a reciprocity of 
trade, not only met with my official approval when I signed the 
bill, but with my zealous promotion before the bill was re- 
ported. [Cheers.] Its provision concerning reciprocity is that 
we have placed upon our free list sugar, tea, coffee, and hides, 
and have said to those nations from whom we receive these 
great staples, “Give us free access to your ports for an equiva- 
lent amount of our produce in exchange or we will reimpose 
duties upon the articles named.” 

The law leaves it wholly to the Executive to negotiate these 
arrangements. It does not need that they shall take the form 
of a treaty. They need not be submitted for the concurrence 
of the Senate. It only needs that we, having made our offer, 
shall receive their offer in return; and when they have made 
up an acceptable schedule of articles produced by us that shall 
have free access to their ports, a proclamation by the President 
closes the whole business. [Cheers.] Already one treaty with 
that youngest of the South American republics, the great repub- 
lic of Brazil, has been negotiated and proclaimed. I think, 
without disclosing an executive secret, I may tell you that the 
arrangement with Brazil is not likely to be lonesome much 
longer. [Great and prolonged cheering.] Others are to follow, 
and as a result of these trade arrangements the products of the 
United States — our meats, our breadstuffs, and certain lines 
of manufactured goods — are to find free or favored access to 
the ports of many of these South and Central American States. 
All the States will share in these benefits. We have had some 
analysis made of the manifests of some of our steamers now 
sailing to South American ports, and in a single steamer it was 
found that twenty-five of our States contributed to the cargo. 

But we shall need something more. We shall need Ameri- 
can steamships to carry American goods to these ports. The 
last Congress passed a bill appropriating about $1,500,000, and 
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authorizing the Postmaster-General to contract with steamship 
companies, for a period not exceeding ten years, for the carry- 
ing of the United States mail. The foreign mail service is the 
only mail service out of which the government has been making 
a net profit. We do not make a profit out of our land service. 
There is an annual deficiency which, my good friends, the Post- 
master-General has been trying very hard to reduce or wipe 
out. The theory of our mail service is that it is for the peo- 
ple; that we are not to make a profit out of it; that we are to 
give them as cheap postage as is possible. We are, many of us, 
looking forward to a time when we shall have one cent postage 
in this country. [Cheers.] We have been so close and penu- 
rious in dealing with our ships in the carrying of foreign mails, 
that we have actually made revenues out of that business, not 
having spent for it what we have received from it. Now we pro- 
pose to change that policy and to make more liberal contracts 
with American lines carrying American mail. [Cheers. } 

Some one may say we ought not to go into this business ; 
that it is subsidy. But, my friends, every other great nation 
of the world has been doing it, and is doing it to-day. Great 
Britain and France have built up their great steamship lines 
by government aid, and it seems to me our attitude with refer- 
ence to that is aptly protected by an illustration 1 mentioned 
the other day. Formerly no wholesale merchant sent out trav- 
eling men to solicit custom, but he stood in his own store and 
waited for his customers; but presently some enterprising mer- 
chant began to send out men with their samples to seek trade, 
to save the country buyer the cost of a trip to New York or 
Philadelphia, until, finally, that practice has become universal ; 
and these active, intelligent traveling men are scurrying this 
country over, pushing and soliciting in their several lines of 
business. Now imagine some conservative merchant in New 
York saying to himseif, “ All this is wrong; the trade ought to 
come to me.” If he should refuse to adopt these modern meth- 
ods, what would be the result? He must adopt the new meth- 
ods or go out of business. We have been refusing to adopt the 
universal method practiced by our competitors in commerce to 
stimulate their shipping interests, and have gone out of the 
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business. [Laughter and cheers.] Encouraged by what your 
spokesman has said to-night, I venture to declare that I am in 
favor of going into business again, and when it is reéstablished 
I hope Galveston will be in the partnership. [Great cheers. ] 

It has been the careful study of the Postmaster-General, in 
preparing to execute the law to which I have referred, to see 
how much increase in routes and ships we could secure by it. 
We have said to the few existing American lines, “ You must 
not treat this appropriation as a plate of soup to be divided 
and consumed by yourselves. You must give us new lines, 
new ships, increased trips, and new ports of call.” Already the 
steamship lines are looking over the routes to see what they 
can do with a view of increasing their tonnage and in estab- 
lishing new lines. The Postmaster-General has invited the 
attention and suggestion of all the Boards of Trade of all the 
seaboard cities. Undoubtedly you have received such a letter. 
This appropriation is for one year; what the future is to be 
must depend upon the deliberate judgment of the people. If 
during my term of office they shall strike down a law that I 
believe to be beneficial, or destroy its energy by withholding 
appropriations, I shall bow to their will, but I shall feel great 
disappointment if we do not make this an era for the revival 
of American commerce. I do much want the time to come 
when our citizens living in temporary exile in foreign ports 
shall now and then see steaming into these distant ports a fine 
modern man-of-war flying the United States flag [cheers], with 
the best modern guns on her deck, and a brave American crew 
on her forecastle. [Cheers. ] 

I want, also, that in these ports, so long unfamiliar with the 
American flag, there shall again be found our steamships and 
our sailing vessels flying the flag that we all love, and carrying 
from our shores the products that these men of toil have brought 
to them, to exchange for the product of other climes. I think 
we should add to all this future prospect — if, happily, it is likely 
to be accomplished by individual effort — the early completion 
of the Nicaragua Canal. [Cheers.] The Pacific coast should 
no longer be found by sea only by the passage of the Horn. 
The short route should be opened, and it will be; and then, with 
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this wondrous stirring among the people of all our States, this 
awakening to new business plans and more careful and eco- 
nomical work, there will come great prosperity to all our peo- 
ple. Texas will spin more of the cotton that she raises. The 
great States of the South will be discontented with the old 
condition that made them simply agricultural States, and will 
rouse themselves to compete with the older manufacturing 
States of the North and East. [Cheers. ] 

The vision I have, all the thoughts I have of this matter, 
embrace all the States and all my countrymen. I do not think 
of it as a question of party; I think of it as a great American 
question. [Cheers.] By the invitation of the address which 
was made to me I have freely spoken my mind to you on these 
topics. I hope I have done so with no offense or impropriety. 
[Cries of ‘No, no,” and great cheers.] I would not, on an 
oceasion so full of general good feeling as this, obtrude any- 
thing that should induce division or dissent. For all who do 
dissent I have the most respectful tolerance. The views I hold 
are the result of some thought and investigation, and as they 
are questions of public concern, I confidently submit them to 
the arbitrament of brave and enlightened American suffrage. 


[ Applause and cheers. ] 


AT PORTLAND, OREGON, MAY 6. 


This State is interesting in its history. The establishment 
of the authority of the United States over this region was an 
important event in our national history. The possession of Co- 
lumbia and Puget Sound was essential to the completeness and 
roundness of our empire. We have here in this belt of States, 
reaching from the Gulf of California to the Straits of Puget 
Sound, a magnificent possession, which we could not have dis- 
pensed with at all. [Cheers.] The remoteness of Oregon from 
the older settled States, the peril and privation which attended 
the steps of the pioneer who came hither, delayed the develop- 
ment of this great country. You are but now beginning to 
realize the advantage of a close and easier communication. You 
are but now beginning to receive from an impartial and be- 
neficent government that attention which you well deserve. 
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[Cheers.] That this river of yours should be made safe and 
deep, so that the waiting commerce may come, without obstrue- 
tion, to your wharves, is to be desired. [Cheers.] It should 
receive those appropriations which are necessary to make the 
work accomplish the purpose in view. [Cheers.] I believe 
that you may anticipate a largely increased commerce. Look- 
ing out as you do, toward the regions across the Pacific, it 
would be natural that this important centre should draw from 
them and exchange with them great and increasing commerce. 
[Cheers.] Iam in entire sympathy with the suggestion of the 
Mayor that it is important that this commerce should be car- 
ried in American ships. [Cheers. ] 

A few days ago, when I sailed in the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco, 1 saw three great deep-water ships come into that port. 
One carried the flag of Hawaii and two the English flag. None 
bore at the masthead the Stars and Stripes. I believe it the 
duty of a national government to take such steps as will re- 
store the American merchant marine. [Cheers.] Why shall 
we not have our share in the great commerce of the world? 
I cannot but believe — and such inspiring presences as this but 
kindle and confirm my belief — that we are come to a time 
when this nation should look to the future and step forward 
bravely and courageously in new lines of enterprise. [Cheers. ] 
The Nicaragua Canal should be completed. [Cheers.] Our 
harbors should have adequate defense. [Cheers.] We should 
have upon the sea a navy of first-class ships. [Cheers. ] 


AT SALT LAKE CITY, MAY 9. 


My service in public life has been such as to call my special 
attention to, and to enlist my special interest in, the people of 
the Territories. It has been a pleasant duty to welcome the 
Dakotas, Washington, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming into the 
great sisterhood of the States. [Applause.] I think it has 
not fallen to any President of the United States to receive 
into the Union so large a number of States. The conditions 
that surround you in this Territory, of a material kind, are of 
the most hopeful character. The diversity of your productions, 
your mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, and coal, placed in such 
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proximity as to make the work of mining and reduction easy 
and economical; your well-watered valley, capable, under the 
skillful touch of the husbandman, of transformation from bar- 
ren wastes into fruitful fields: all these, lying in easy reach 
and intercommunication, one with the other, must make the ele- 
ments of a great commercial and political community. [Ap- 
plause.] You do not need to doubt the future. You will step 
forward confidently and progressively in the development of the 
great material wealth. 

The great characteristics of our American institutions, the 
compact of our government, is that the will of the majority, 
expressed by legal methods at the ballot-box, shall be the 
supreme law of all our communities. To the Territories of the 
United States a measure of local government has always been 
given, but the supervisory control, the supreme legislative and 
executive power, has been continuously, as to the Territories, 
held and exercised by the general government at Washington. 
The territorial state has always been regarded as a temporary 
one. The general government has always looked forward to 
a division of its vast domain — first the territory northwest of 
the Ohio, then the Louisiana Purchase, then these accessions 
upon the Pacific Coast — into suitable sections for the estab- 
lishment of free and independent States. [Applause and 
cheers.] This great work of creating States has gone forward 
from the Ohio to the Pacific, and now we may journey from 
Maine to Puget Sound through established States. [Cheers.] 

We are a people organized upon principles of liberty ; but, 
my good countrymen, it is not license, it is liberty, within and 
under the law. [Great applause.] I have no discord, as a 
public officer, with men of any creed, religious or political, if 
they will obey the law. [Applause.] My oath of office, my 
public duty, requires me to be against those who violate the 
law. The foundation of American life ¢s the American home. 
That which distinguishes us from other nations, whose political 
experience and history have been full of strife and discord, is 
the American home, where one wife sits in single, uncrowned 
glory. [Great applause and cheers. ] 
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AT OMAHA, MAY 18. 

Nothing has been so impressive in all this journey as the 
magnificent spirit of patriotism which pervades our people. I 
have seen enough American flags to wrap the world around. 
[Cheers.] The school children have waved the flag joyously 
everywhere, and many a time, in some lonesome country home 
on the bleak sand, I have seen a man or woman or a little boy 
come to the door of the cabin as we hurried by, and wave the 
starry banner in greeting to our train. [Cheers. ] 


AT THE TOMB OF LINCOLN, MAY 14. 


During this extended journey, in the course of which we 
have swept from the Atlantic coast to the Golden Gate, and 
northward to the limits of our territory, we have stood in many 
spots of interest and looked upon scenes that were full of his- 
torical associations and of national inspiration. The interest of 
this journey culminates to-day as we stand here for a few mo 
ments about the tomb of Lincoln. As I passed through the 
Southern States and noticed those great centres of busy indus- 
try which have been built since the war, as I saw how the fires 
of furnaces had been kindled where there was once a solitude, 
I could not then but think and say that it was the hand that 
now lies beneath these stones that kindled and inspired all that 
we behold. All those fires of industry were lighted at the fu- 
neral pyre of slavery. The proclamation of Abraham Lincoln 
can be read on all those mountain sides, where free men are 
now bending their energies to the development of States that 
have been long under the paralysis of human slavery. 

I come to-day to this consecrated and sacred spot with a 
heart filled with emotions of gratitude that God, who wisely 
turned toward our eastern shores a body of God-fearing and 
liberty-loving men, to found this republic, did not fail to find 
for us in the hour of our extremity one who was competent to 
lead the hearts and sympathies and hold up the courage of our 
people in the time of our greatest national peril. The life of 
Abraham Lincoln teaches more useful lessons than any other 
character in American history. Washington stands remote 
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from us. We think of him as dignified and reserved, but we 
think of Lincoln as one whose tender touch the children, the 
poor —all classes of our people — felt as that of their loved 
friend. So the love of our people is drawn to him because he 
had such a great heart, such a human heart. The asperities 
and hardships of his early life did not dull, but broadened and 
enlivened his sympathies. That sense of justice, that love of 
human liberty which dominated all his life, is another charac- 
teristic that our people will always love. 

You have here in keeping a most precious trust. Toward 
this spot the feet of the reverent patriots of the years to come 
will bend their way. As the story of Lincoln’s life is read, his 
virtues will mould and inspire many lives. I have studied it 
and been filled with wonder and admiration. His life was an 
American product; no other soil could have produced it. The 
greatness of it has not yet been fully discovered or measured. 
As the inner history of the times in which he lived is written, 
we find how his great mind turned, and moved, in times of peril 
and delicacy, the affairs of our country in their home and for- 
eign relations, with that marvelous tact, with that never-failing 
common sense, which characterized this man of the people. 

That impressive lesson we have here this morning. I see, 
in the military uniform of our country, standing as guards 
about this tomb, the sons of a race that had been condemned to 
slavery and was emancipated by his immortal proclamation. 

How appropriate it is that these whose civil rights were cur- 
tailed even in this State are now the trusted affectionate guards 
of the tomb in which he sleeps. We will all again and again 
read the story of Lincoln’s life, and will find our hearts and 
minds enlarged, our lives and charities broadened, and our de- 
votion to the constitution, the flag, and the free government 
which he preserved to us, intensified. 

And now, my friends, most cordially thanking you for these 
kind words of welcome, I shall go from this tomb impressed 
with new thoughts as to the responsibilities of those who bear 
public office, though in less troublesome times than those of 
that man to whose memory my soul bows this morning. [Ap- 


plause. | 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
ANSWER BY EX-PRESIDENT G. F. MAGOUN, D. D. 


104. What are the merits of Professor Harper’s plan for the new Chicago 
University ? ; 

In judging of Professor Harper’s scheme, college teachers, at least, if not 
college-bred men generally, will be likely to make a distinction between 
the teaching in higher institutions as discipline and that of professional and 
technical departments for instruction. ‘Time enters into the former, as an 
element, in a way and to a degree in which it does not enter into the latter. 
While as much knowledge may be acquired by some college students in 
three years as others can gain in four, — or, for that matter, in ten !— the 
question will be raised, Can as much mental discipline, training of intel- 
lectual habit, acquiring of facility and accuracy by repetition be secured ? 
For, these last, multiplied redintegration of concepts and going over again 
and again the ground of thought traversed are indispensable. Is not this 
the same as say-ng that time is a necessary element in the formation of 
habits? Is it not so as to nervous and muscular habits? why not as much 
so as to habits of mind? As it has long been settled that even colleges 
teach only elements of knowledge, and these for primary purposes of dis- 
cipline, while advanced courses and those of professional and technical 
schools assume that the discipline has been already obtained, and go on to 
impart as much knowledge as possible, for its own sake, many will think 
that the Chicago scheme cannot be applied to an undergraduate depart- 
ment as it may be to those belonging to universities properly so-called. 
Even Harvard has of late years insisted on time in its medical and theo- 
logical schools. And this because of an increasing proportion of students 
in them who had never been through college, i. e. were lacking in the 
mental discipline, and the elementary knowledge also, which a liberal 
education imparts. Why time should be deemed of less importance in the 
undergraduate college course, — as in President Eliot’s ill-starred project 
rejected by the Harvard Overseers, 19 to 5, — we cannot comprehend. Are 
those who go through college to be placed in the after-schools more nearly 
on a level with those who do not, than has been supposed ? 

We restate these well-known distinctions because so many confound uni- 
versity and college with each other, and are hasty to conclude that every- 
thing that is feasible and wise in post-graduate education can be successfully 
engrafted on the undergraduate regimen as well. If Professor Harper’s 
scheme makes no distinction here, or if its main aim disregards what under- 
graduate discipline requires, and treats a college department as simply ex- 
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isting to impart information, it will be widely and strenuously disapproved. 
On the contrary, specialists in physical science, and those who look upon 
other branches simply as accumulated and systematized information, will ap- 
prove it for this very reason. Disregard of the history of learning leads in 
the same direction ; while the plan of teaching the various college branches 
historically —as at the University of Rochester, N. Y., for example, — may 
offer special obstacles to short-time methods, and to students who wish to 
leave out a year or more of study. Not everything that can be called a 
“short-cut ” is objectionable : since science and learning no more surely 
take on new material in front than they drop off obsolete and useless matter 
at the rear. But to give a liberal education and leave out what is neces- 
sary to render it liberal is quite impossible. To crowd in something novel, 
deemed essential, at the cost of crowding out something else equally so, or 
to shorten the curriculum, even for the brightest and fastest-stepping 
scholars, with the same result, has not yet commended itself to the republic 
of pedagogues. Improved methods, such as have been so handsomely suc- 
cessful in teaching modern tongues, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, spare the 
learner’s time and nervous strength, but it must be seen to that they do 
not spare him training of mental faculties as well. Not alone in “ major ” 
studies must this be guarded, but in all that the student pursues. 

One of the standing topics with educators is how to protect the pupil’s 
individuality and make the best of it, without allowing it to harm others or 
the school. It is a topic now coming more to the front. At the National 
Education Association in St. Paul, last July, Superintendent Sabin, of Iowa, 
made a vigorous and brilliant argument against infringing upon originality 
and individuality in both pupil and teacher by educational system and or- 
ganization. Neither of these, in the measure in which they help, was, of 
course, objected to, but the extreme of machine work. It was well said, in 
the discussion that followed, “ What we need most is system and individ- 
uality.” Professor N. 8. Shaler makes the same point in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” for January, thus : — 

“ Discipline of a certain sort is clearly necessary to overcome the indo- 
lence which affects most minds, as well as to secure the fixedness of atten- 
tion which it is naturally difficult for any youth to acquire. The point at 
which I find myself at variance with the common method of obtaining these 
results is this: usually, the effort is to secure this control through habits 
created from the will of the teacher impressed upon the youth, while in my 
opinion they can be profitably won only through the exercise of the will of 
the pupil.” 

In all grades of institutions, all those of this way of thinking complain 
that the regimen is not sufficiently self-originated on the part of those who 
are taught. Idiosynerasies are not allowed for, or even the ordinary range 
of difference between individual students recognized. ‘ Minds vary in an 
almost incredible degree.’’ “There are no normal human beings in the sense 
that there are normal horses or oaks. Physically, man is a well-marked 
and only moderately variable species ; intellectually, he is utterly vagarious, 
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each individual being a group in himself.” This seems to be the carrying 
out as to the mind of what it has been said it was the great work of Darwin 
to show in physical science, namely, “that variation is the natural condition 
of things.” ‘The question is started by it whether such sciences as psy- 
chology, ethics, esthetics, etc., are possible at all. 

One inference from all this is, that the number of teachers must every- 
where be vastly increased, and that of pupils diminished. In Harvard, it 
is said, “the proportion of teachers to their pupils is about one to ten.” As 
other colleges grow wealthy and increase their working force, they approxi- 
mate this ratio, especially if they multiply subjects and departments in 
natural science. The ultimatum is the ratio of the Chinese Sunday-schools, 
one teacher to a class of one, or “each individual pupil a group in himself.” 
Specialties in the practical arts resting upon science call for few men at 
first, and a general scientific or even technical training is inadequate. As 
experts and the demand for them increase, the teaching must become more 
specialized, and to this tendency subdivision in skilled labor of necessity 
lends strength. Moreover, every institution of learning, of whatever rank, 
is liable to have among its pupils some of extraordinary aptitude for most 
exceptional life-tasks, — one cannot tell what, till time and social necessities 
show. Without some peculiar, perhaps anomalous training, no such apti- 
tude will be developed and the utmost and best possible made of the indi- 
vidual mind. But has “individualism in education’? any claim for, has 
society any duty to furnish individuals, all these exceptional methods of 
training? Is it even possible? Must not some limit be found, every- 
where ? 

For example, should our common schools — for individuality is at least 
as precious in their pupils as in those of advanced institutions — be moulded 
to such “an apt adjustment to individual needs” as would make them com- 
mon schools no longer, but groups of specialties in primary education ? 
There may be cases in which “no youth can be treated as an average man,” 
but can this hardly limitable flexibility and diversity be “ propagated down- 
ward to the primary grades of instruction?” Conceding, as every real 
educator cheerfully will, that everywhere children and youth must be studied 
by their instructors as to their possibilities and necessities and feasible prog- 
ress relatively, i. e., severally, is any classification at all possible without 
striking an average of individualities in pupils as a basis for it? What 
proportion should personal adjustments bear to general ones? Is there any 
such thing as system in a regimen that does not make it a chief end to 
accustom each to work with and for all ? 

It has been said by some of our wisest educators that private schools, 
select academies, and small colleges, bring out vastly more individualism 
than a public educational system. Even Yale College, so the late President 
Woolsey said, gave a better education in this regard, over half a century 
ago, than it can with its vastly increased resources to-day. But plainly, 
the institutions first named had the average man chiefly in view while doing 
so much for the individual, and turning out so large a proportion of men 
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and women who made their mark. Who will find for us the golden mean 
between the greatest and the least in capacity, or enable us to combine both 
in any style or grade of education, so that bright pupils and dull ones have 
justice ? 

It will occur to the reader that the proposed breaking up of college or 
university courses is an individualistic movement in tendency, or origin, 
perhaps. One boy or girl in a class may be able, from whatsoever cause, 
to proceed twice as fast as the rest ; shall he be kept back or lose his time 
and be made an idler for their sake? The common remedy is to advance 
such an one to higher classes over others’ heads. Mary Lyon was such a 
swiftly acquiring student in Massachusetts academies, strong in body and 
mature in mind when she began. When she herself planned the higher 
education for girls at Mt. Holyoke, she had both extreme and mean in 
mind ; she provided for keeping all up to an average grade in class, and 
also looking after the overplus and deficits of individuals by the sedulous 
care and personal responsibility of associate teachers. It is possible that 
this twofold end is more successfully attained to-day with young lady stu- 
dents than with young men, on established plans of organization. The 
most revolutionary, and we incline to imagine the most promising, of the 
new schemes is that of Prof. W. R. Harper, for the new Chicago Univer- 
sity. It has more in it than the elastic feature of allowing the student a 
curriculum of three years, or four, according to his ability and diligence. 
It provides for special aptitudes and enthusiasms on his part, by dividing 
the studies taught into major and minor, permitting him to make some one 
a major for the first six weeks of each term, reciting in it twice a day, and 
once a day ina minor. The liberty given to continue the same major the 
last six weeks and thereafter, or adopt a new one, is an additional flexibility 
in the plan, —a systematic one, withal, — giving play to undeveloped or un- 
suspected aptitudes as they appear. The old plan of advancing students to 
higher classes for superior proficiency is to be made more precise, and at 
the same time more general, by entitling them to this transfer on complet- 
ing six majors and six minors. The plan checks the tendency, perhaps 
peculiar to it, to run down into mere specialties and technical studies 
prematurely absorbing attention, by its feature of minor courses. Perhaps 
our day-dreams are coming true, and Professor Harper has hit upon the 
golden mean, — an organization that gives the largest possible leeway for 
all valuable individualities. How in detail the losses of time by sickness or 
self-support and the coming in and vacations of students at irregular times, 
according to convenience or necessity, are to be made up, we are not ‘in- 
formed. By allowing for non-attendance ten weeks of the forty-eight num- 
bered as annual University weeks, the principle of allowed percentage of 
absence from study, not recorded against the student or requiring to be ex- 
cused, which has been adopted in some colleges, is employed en bloc, as 
might be said. As the choice of minor studies by any one may fall upon 
those cognate and helpful to the major one chosen, those who would turn 
all our higher instruction into training in special technics of some sort, and 
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even give up preparatory and primary schooling to this, in part, all the way 
down, are pretty sure to favor the Chicago plan, discerning in it more con- 
cession to individual pursuits in life and to individual predispositions there- 
for. The munificent money basis for carrying it out at Chicago secures 
wide and thoughtful attention to its practical development and results as 
they appear. It ought sometime and somewhere to be tested for the benefit 
of our whole American education. Considering the drift of things for some 
time past, there can be no better time than now ; and no better place than 
the most intensely progressive of our Western communities. 

The objections made to Dr. Seth Low’s plan of substitution for senior 
college studies at Columbia do not hold against the plan of Professor Har- 
per. For the latter contemplates a continuous curriculum throughout, as the 
former does not, while it fills out the usual time, as President Eliot’s would 
not, though with a change of studies. In other words, the Columbia plan 
makes the fourth or senior year lap over on the post-college course. Dr. 
Low admits that “it does shorten by one year the time required for the 
college and professional course combined.’’ Even if better work has been 
done before matriculating, there is no compensation provided here for the 
loss of senior studies proper. This is the proposed change: ‘Courses un- 
der any university faculty [of which there are to be four, 1, Mines, 2, 
Philosophy, 3, Law, 4, Medicine,] — designated by such faculty as open to 
seniors — shall be accepted as optional courses for seniors in the School of 
Arts (Philosophy). The senior year is thus made the point of contact be- 
tween the college and the university.” 

The argument for this is that the taste the student gets of studies other 
than liberal will prompt him to continue them farther. If they meet some 
special aptitude in him, it will doubtless be so ; if not, why expect it ? 

The objection by other colleges will be that the diploma given represents 
only three fourths of the studies they require—the other fourth being 
foreign to their courses. Is that the offer of a “gold payment” of a debt 
in part —say, one fourth —in silver, or paper? Cases of the same sort 
might possibly arise under Professor Harper’s plan, to the sore perplexity 
of faculties of other colleges ; for till one gets through it cannot be known 
just what his diploma would represent. It is a question whether any one of 
these new plans would not require certification by equivalent as to the sen- 
ior year, in place of the usual testimony that he who holds it has pursued in 
deed and in truth the real “curriculum,” no two diplomas meaning the same 
thing. Faculties of more conservative colleges would hardly be able to 
fix on the comparative value of a New York, Cambridge, or perhaps of a 
Chieago diploma on general grounds; but, if occasion should arise, would be 
obliged to estimate each individual diploma on its own merits. On grounds 
of pure individualism, this might be better for the young man concerned ; 
but neither this, nor the striking of some sort of an average, could deter- 
mine what is best for our higher education. Of the Columbia plan, evi- 
dently framed for internal consolidation of departments solely, Dr. Low 
says, “it in no way cheapens the bachelor’s degree.” That depends on 
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what stands behind it. The phrase “bachelor’s degree ” has certainly lost 
already some of its old fixed meaning ; and for mental discipline none of us 
who have been in college work for the last quarter of a century would in- 
sist that precisely the same things must be conned by every individual. 
But changes may proceed so far that a college course will be no more 
what it has been hitherto than the boy’s jackknife was the one his father 
originally gave him, after it had had four new blades and three new handles. 
Some things called colleges can hardly be recognized as such even now by 
an expert in education. 


Notr. — The plan for a ‘‘ New University Course,’’ to include Vulecanology, 
Geognosy, Seismology, Nutation and Rotation, Gravitation, Terrestrial Magnetism, 
Oceanography, all to be studied in extenso as essential branches of ‘‘ Geo-physik,” 
inevitably demands more individualism than has ever been attained, or than is 
possible save in post-graduate university or professional courses. 











































EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA has become a confederation closely resembling 
the United States. The Federal Convention at Sydney has 
completed its task and adjourned, and the constitution which it 
framed has been submitted to the colonies for approval. This 
done, the instrument will be sent for ratification to the British 
Parliament, after which, with the formal assent of the Crown, 
Australia from a group of separate colonies will become an 
Australasian federation. This federation is to be known as the 
Commonwealth of Australia, despite the unpleasant associations 
it may suggest to the British mind and the fact that the use by 
Canada of the term Dominion does not preclude its en:ploy- 
ment in the antipodes, —a title quite likely to survive the fu- 
ture severance of relations with Great Britain. The constitu- 
tion of the new commonwealth follows that of the United 
States as closely as circumstances and the existence of the Brit- 
ish tie render possible and consistent, a compliment to the 
admirable instrument framed by the founders of our government 
than which none yet paid has been more notable or agreeable. 
Under it the separate colonies will be called states instead of 
provinces, and the Parliament will consist of two houses, a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, the functions of both of 
which are modeled upon the American plan. Senators will 
serve for terms of six years and will be chosen by the state legis- 
latures, each of which, owing to the larger size and smaller 
number of the Australian states, will elect eight senators, one 
half of whom will retire every three years. The House of Rep- 
resentatives will be elected every three years directly by the 
people, members being apportioned according to population, 
though each state will be entitled to at least four, and all legis- 
lators will be paid a stated salary. Parliament will control all 
federal forces, fix and levy custom duties, enact all laws rela- 
ting to marriage and divorce, the currency, banking, bank- 
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ruptcy, immigration, the postal and telegraph systems, ete., and 
in addition may legislate upon any matter referred to it by a 
state, but only as applied to that state. The Senate may reject 
but not amend financial bills, which must originate in the House, 
though it may refer a bill to the Representatives for amend- 
ment, which as a menace of rejection practically gives it the 
powers reserved for the House. A Governor-General will be 
appointed by the Crown, who will be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy and will exercise a veto power over legislation, 
and who will be advised by a Council of seven ministers se- 
lected from either house and forming the executive. The fed- 
eral judiciary will consist of a Supreme Court with a chief jus- 
tice and four associates, and, with the exception that in certain 
public cases the Crown may appeal to itself in Council, it will 
constitute a final court of appeal. Uniform tariff laws will be 
established, with complete free trade between the states, and 
any surplus revenue will be divided among the states, which will 
thus be interested in an economical national administration. 
The commonwealth is only to have such powers as the states ex- 
pressly agree to delegate it, but in the event of a state law and 
a commonwealth law coming in conflict, the latter is to prevail ; 
a provision which, with the large measure of authority already 
given the central government, does much to lessen the danger 
of state sovereignty. 

These are the leading features of the new constitution, a 
scheme of government so advanced that Australia may at any 
time become a federal republic modeled on the plan of the 
United States, by a declaration of independence and a cénstitu- 
tional amendment making the Governor-Generalship elective, 
without disturbance of her domestic politics. As it stands, the 
most serious objection to it is that while providing for republi- 
can institutions, it deposits ultimate sovereignty not with the 
people but with the Crown, an attempt to reconcile the mon- 
archical with the republican systems the working of which will 
be watched with deep interest. 


CiTIEs now contain nearly one third of the population of the 
United States. When the results of the national census were 
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first tabulated, it was given out by the superintendent that the 
fraction of the whole population to be credited to the cities — 
that is, to places of 8,000 inhabitants, or over — was about one 
fourth. This was everywhere considered a somewhat ominous 
showing, being, in the first place, a gain of between two and 
three per cent. in city population, as compared with the whole, 
over the returns for 1880, and, in the second place, a decidedly 
disproportionate advance as compared with the general increase 
for the last decade. But the revised footings, now made public, 
are even more surprising and suggestive ; for the correct total 
of urban population is found to be 29.12 per cent. of the whole. 
The flocking of people to the cities has gone on, through 
the last ten years, at a rate far in excess of any ever before 
known in our history. The people living in cities, according to 
the revised returns, number 18,235,670; the total population 
of the country is 62,622,500. The increase of the whole popu- 
lation, from 1880 to 1890, was 12,466,467; and in the same 
time 7,917,000 of that increase went to the cities. It is interest- 
ing to note that this urban increase is by no means equally dis- 
tributed over the country. It is in the Northern, rather than in 
the Southern States, that the massing of the people is going on ; 
and in the East to a greater extent than in the West — the State 
of Illinois being an exception, owing to the phenomenal growth 
of Chicago. In the Northern States bordering on the Atlantic, 
a little more than half their population is found in the cities; 
in the Southern seacoast States, only 16 per cent. In the north 
central States, one fourth of the people are in the cities ; in the 
south central States, one tenth. In the new West, 29.7 per cent. 
of the population is urban, and newspaper reports go to show 
that nearly all the cities of that region are growing faster this 
year than ever before. The rate for the West, it will be ob- 
served, is about the average for the whole country. In some of 
the Southern States, where there has been quite a marked indus- 
trial revival, which might be supposed to give the cities an ad- 
vantage, the percentage of people in the cities yet remains very 
small. Thus the people of Alabama who live in the cities are 
only 5.8 per cent. of the whole enumeration of the State; of 
Mississippi, 2.6 per cent. ; South Carolina, 6.8 per cent.; North 
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Carolina, 3.8 per cent. There are only two States in which 
the urban population is proportionally less now than it was 
in 1880, and these two are Louisiana and Nevada. Students 
of social, industrial, and political problems in the United States 
may find their efforts at generalization somewhat embarrassed 
by the diverse conditions shown by the census to exist in the 
different sections of the land. 


CONSUMPTION of intoxicating drinks in the United States is 
steadily increasing. While there has been no material diminu- 
tion in the per capita use of distilled spirits in the past decade, 
and a not very comforting decrease since earlier years, the in- 
crease for wines and malt liquors has been almost continuous 
since 1840. First, as to distilled spirits. The annual average 
consumption, for each individual in our population in 1840, was 
about two and one half gallons. In 1850 it was a trifle less. 
In 1860 it increased to 2.86 gallons; in 1870 it fell to 2.07; 
and since then it never has reached two gallons per person, be- 
ing 1.40 for the last revenue year. But these figures, as the 
government authorities are careful to say, do not fairly indi- 
cate the comparative quantities consumed as stimulants. They 
tell us that not so much alcohol is used in the arts as formerly, 
so that the decrease cannot be attributed wholly to personal 
temperance among drinkers. Yet we may find in the statistics, 
even with this caution, a confirmation of the popular notion 
that what is commonly called hard liquor drinking is not as 
prevalent a habit as it was before the war. But when we turn 
to the figures for wine and beer, we see in one case a twofold, 
and in the other a tenfold increase since 1840. Wine was con- 
sumed to the amount of twenty-nine hundredths of a gallon per 
head fifty years ago. In 1880 it had risen to fifty-six hun- 
dredths of a gallon, and it stands at that point now: having 
reached what we may designate as high-wine-mark, sixty-five 
hundredths of a gallon, four years ago. Malt liquors were 
drunk to the amount of 1.36 gallons per person in 1840, 1.58 
gallons in 1850, 3.22 gallons in 1860, 5.30 gallons in 1870, 
8.26 gallons in 1880, and 13.66 in 1890 — just ten times the 
quantity consumed half a century ago. Thus it will be seen 
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that, while the drink habit certainly has lost “caste” in the 
past fifty years, in the United States, the average of consump- 
tion has increased tremendously, and statistics make us a na- 
tion of guzzlers. This unwelcome showing may be charged up 
in part to the rapidly rising tide of immigration. The influx 
of foreigners has created a greatly increased demand for wine 
and beer. But the immigrants and their offspring cannot be 
made to bear all the blame and the shame of the changed con- 
ditions. Doubtless the massing of people in the cities has 
tended to increase cravings for intoxicants among all classes of 
hard workers, and the multiplication of saloons in our large 
cities is a matter of common observation. It is to be noted fur- 
ther, in this connection, that the demand for milder stimulants 
also has increased to a marked degree. The per capita con- 
sumption of coffee in 1840, among our people of all classes, was 
three pounds per year; of tea, not quite one pound. These 
amounts have increased, until the average individual con- 
sumption of coffee and tea, through the ten years from 1880 to 
1890, was eight and one half and one and one third pounds re- 
spectively. In the face of all these facts, we cannot wonder 
that pessimistic prophets are making much account of the in- 
creasing use of indigestible stimulants, and of nerve-racking 
intoxicants, and are predicting that these will lead inevitably to 


physical decay. 


ANTI-SLAVERY legislation for the Congo Free State is hin- 
dered by the action of the American Republic. The refusal of 
the United States Senate at its last session to ratify the Gen- 
eral Act of the recent Brussels Anti-slavery Conference, on the 
ground that its effect would practically be to commit this coun- 
try to approval on the partitioning of Africa, still threatens 
to nullify the reformatory work of the conference. That the 
objection urged by senators is a valid one there is no doubt, 
African conquest being often a crime and the United States un- 
willing to deprive itself of the power of protest, but it relates, 
after all, to a matter of policy, while the question in hand is one 
of duty. Rightly or wrongly, Africa has been partitioned, the 
governments are on the ground and administering affairs, and 
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what is more to the point, they are all agreed upon the necessity 
of the restriction of the liquor traffic and the suppression of the 
slave-trade. Under the Brussels treaty they have united upon 
a plan of campaign against these twin evils, which every colo- 
nial establishment set up in Africa and every civilized govern- 
ment in the world shall assist in carrying out, and to this act 
the signatures of the representatives of the United States in the 
conference is appended. The Congo Free State, which the 
United States was the first of all the powers of the world to rec- 
ognize, must from its position on the continent be one of the 
most important aids in the conduct of this compaign, and is 
already doing a splendid work of regeneration. It is establish- 
ing commercial and pclice stations throughout a vast territory 
and so introducing civilization and order, and is building a rail- 
way from the Atlantic to Stanley Pool which, when completed, 
will give access to 8,000 miles of navigable waters. All this, 
of course, costs money, and although its present annual income 
from all sources is $785,000, with half its area overrun by slave 
traders whose aggregate forces number 12,000 men, it is not 
sufficient to develop the State and fulfill the obligations imposed 
by the Brussels treaty. To declare war against the slave steal- 
ers and continue it until they are compelled to cease their infa- 
mous traffic requires not only the codperation on the part of all 
other civilized governments assured by that treaty, but more 
money ; and, unfortunately, the Congo State has no means of 
raising it except by levying import duties. But it is bound by 
treaties with the United States and other powers not to exact 
such duties, and to give it a steady and sufficient source of rev- 
enue, in addition to the act for the restriction of the liquor traf- 
fic and suppression of the slave-trade, the Brussels Conference 
added another, enabling it to levy import taxes. All the Euro- 
pean powers have now ratified both these conventions, but the 
United States Senate having rejected the former and left the 
latter without action of any kind, and the treaty being void un- 
less ratified by July 2, 1891, the great work of the Anti-Slavery 
Conference threatens to be wholly lost. Happily, certain 
clauses in the convention enabling a power to impose conditions 
upon’ its adhesion, have warranted the President in assuming 
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that favorable action may yet be taken by the Senate, and with 
the agreement of the Belgian king, the time allowed for ratifi- 
cation has been extended until after the next regular meeting 
of Congress. It is hoped that some declaration can be framed 
which, without offense to foreign powers, will leave the United 
States free to protest against African partition and yet enable 
it to uphold the arms of a State which it was the first to encour- 
age in its battle with the greatest evil that the sun shines on. 


AMERICAN war steamers are now the fastest in the world. 
The originality shown in the design and construction of the ves- 
sels of the new navy is already attracting the attention of the 
leading maritime powers. For a time the inclination of the de- 
partment was to follow the English standard in naval construc- 
tion, several of the new ships having been built directly from 
English plans, and others modeled closely after well-known ves- 
sels in the British navy. But American inventive genius, which, 
in the war of 1812, produced the fast-sailing privateer, and in 
late years the Puritan and Volunteer, when directed to the con- 
struction of fast-steaming cruisers, has shown such wonderful 
results that the English frankly acknowledge themselves beaten 
in the competition. The British Admiralty concedes the United 
States place in the ranks of great naval powers, and English 
naval architects acknowledge the superior merit of the work of 
their American confreres, particularly in the development of 
speed, as shown in the fast cruiser, or commerce destroyer. Of 
the latter vessels, one, known as No. 12, or the Pirate, is now 
in process of construction in the Cramps’ shipyard in Philadel- 
phia, and bids have been asked for another, both of which will 
be, according to Secretary Tracy, absolutely without parallel 
among the warships of the world, and the former of which has 
already formed the subject of discussion before the British In- 
stitute of Naval Architects. In this discussion, so eminent an 
authority as Admiral Sir John Hay admitted that England had 
nothing to cope with No. 12, which was practically without a 
rival in the world; that it couid clear the sea of British com- 
merce without fear of capture, and that but two, if any, of the 
fast passenger steamers could by any possibility escape it. 
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This is high praise for American designers, but that it is fully 
warranted appears from the fact that it is based upon a careful 
description of the vessel by a competent British naval construc- 
tor, and that both Nos. 12 and 13 are to maintain a speed of 21 
knots an hour, a rate that will make the fastest liners their vie- 
tims. Their efficiency as commerce destroyers will, moreover, 
be increased by their resemblance to ordinary merchant steam- 
ers, the projections and other conspicuous features common to 
warships being dispensed with, and the character of the vessels 
thus concealed until they are virtually upon their prey. Both 
will be protected cruisers, that is, sufficiently armored for the 
purpose for which they are built, and will carry a coal supply 
of 2,000 tons, enabling them to circumnavigate the globe in 109 
days without the necessity of re-coaling. Each vessel will be 
driven by triple screws, and will have three separate sets of 
triple expansion engines, each capable of driving the ship alone, 
and together expected to develop 21,000 horse-power. The 
armament of No. 12 will include four 6-inch and eight 4-inch 
rifles, twelve rapid-firing 6-pounders, and six 1-pounders, two 
machine guns, one field gun, and six torpedo tubes. Both ves- 
sels are intended for aggressive warfare —the old privateers, 
but built of steel and propelled by steam, whose duty it will be 
to run down their victims, destroy them, and dart away in quest 
of other prey. It may be urged, of course, that in the peculiar 
position occupied by the United States, there is no necessity for 
such vessels, and that the nation has no cause for warlike prep- 
arations beyond the adequate protection of its principal strate- 
gic seaports and the entrances to its great rivers. But it will be 
remembered that the commerce destroyer was a leading factor 
in the result of the war of 1812, that all modern navies are sup- 
plied with them, and that, apart from aggressive purposes, the 
nation must have cruisers for the protection of its own merchant 
marine. 


OcEAN mail subsidies are pretty certain to be approved by 
experience, in view of the increasing volume of our foreign cor- 
respondence. By statements recently obtained from the Post 
Office Department, it is shown that the rapid growth of postal 
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business, within the borders of the United States, is scarcely 
more remarkable than the growth of the same business with 
foreign lands. In its home correspondence, this country sur- 
passes every other in the world; indeed, the volume of it is 
twice as great as that of the German Empire, which ranks sec- 
ond. And in foreign correspondence, our land is only second to 
Germany, and a close second at that. Our foreign correspond- 
ence has been growing lately at the rate of ten per cent. per 
year, and for the year last past it amounted to about 90,000,000 
pieces. It was partly because seven ninths of this large 
total went across the seas in foreign ships, that Congress was 
moved to action in the interests of an American ocean mail ser- 
vice. Mail service between the United States and Europe has 
been altogether given over to foreign ships. We have a few 
vessels, of the third or fourth class, on the routes between San 


Francisco and the ports of Japan, China, and Australia. Un- 


der the new law, this service probably will be doubled ; fast ves- 
sels of the first class will be built expressly for it. San Diego 
also hopes to become an important port of departure and arri- 
val for vessels to and from the shores of Asia. From our At- 
lantic ports, it is reasonable to expect that fast and stanch 
American ships will have a share, not only in mail transpor- 
tation, but in general traffic, to and from the ports of Mexico, 
Central America and South America. The time of a letter 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro may be reduced from a 
month, as it is now, to one third of that time — or even to one 
week. And, instead of having only a few slow vessels carrying 
freight to Europe, we may look for the building of fast steam- 
ers well fitted to carry mails at the highest attainable speed. 
Of course the improvement of mail facilities, especially by 
means of fast American vessels, will be a stimulus to interna- 
tional trade; and it is this benefit to commerce, as well as the 
betterment of the postal service, that Congress had in view in 
passing the mail subsidy act. The way that other countries 
look at this matter may be learned from the case of New Zea- 
land. That British colony has paid a large bonus to a steam- 
ship company, for a number of years, in order to maintain mail 
and trade connection with the United States, at San Francisco. 
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Now the English and Canadians seek to divert or diminish this 
business, through a subsidized line of vessels plying between 
Vancouver and New Zealand. It is believed, however, that 
with the new interest shown by our government in mail-carry- 
ing, the line of communication at San Francisco will be pre- 
served ; while, at the same time, other lines, both on the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, will be strengthened and built up. 


Arro-AMERICANS appear to double their numbers in the 
United States somewhat less, but not much less, rapidly than 
the whites. 

The large increase of the colored population in Arkansas, as 
shown by the census returns, may be held to account to some 
extent for the remarkable falling off in the percentage of in- 
crease in the same population, suggested by the reports from 
the Gulf States. According to the census of 1890, Arkansas 
has a colored population of 311,227, as against 210,666 in 1880, 
or an increase of 47.7 per cent., the larger part of which has 
been in the eastern tier of counties, and undoubtedly due to 
immigration from States east of the Mississippi. Of the total 
increase of 100,561 in the colored population during the decade, 
74,738 has been in the river counties, making them, with the 
Yazoo Valley, the blackest districts thus far reported from the 
South, in one small section the increase of blacks having been 
16,869 against 63 whites. But large as the immigration to 
Arkansas has been, it fails to satisfactorily explain the remark- 
able decline shown by the census reports in the ratio of increase 
of the colored population in States lying east of the Mississippi, 
though it is possible, of course, that returns from Missouri, 
Texas, and the Northern States may still further account for it. 
The fact, however, that colored immigration into these sections 
during the decade has not been larger than usual, renders it 
improbable that there will be any change from the general con- 
clusion reached from the census returns for the five States now 
in the preliminary figures for South Carolina and the State 
census of Louisiana. In these seven States — Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia — the average percentage of increase since 1880 
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has been 30.3 for the whites, and 17.4 for the blacks, as against 
an increase between 1870-80 for the former of about 37 per 
cent., and for the latter of about 38 per cent. Taking only the 
six States lying east of the Mississippi, the white population has 
increased during the decade 28.9 per cent., as against an in- 
crease of blacks in the same period of only 12.4 per cent. and 
an increase of 38 per cent. during the decade between 1870-80. 
Even counting the abnormal increase in Arkansas, the increase 
of blacks in the seven States during the decade has been little 
more than half that of the whites and less than half the colored 
increase of the previous decade, a ratio which, if correct, must 
effectually dispel the fear of any future struggle for supremacy 
with the negro race. 

The difficulty is, however, to accept the figures as correct and 
to account for the decrease of the blacks, though the close agree- 
ment between the federal and state census in Louisiana is con- 
firmation of the general correctness of Mr. Porter’s report. 
Possibly the missing colored population may yet be found in 
other parts of the country, — in Texas, Missouri, and the North- 
ern States, — or it may be that the loss is actual, due to the 
large death-rate among the negroes and the reinforcement of the 
white population by immigration, though Southern opinion de- 
clines to accept either theory. In any event, the census reports 
show that the drift of colored immigration is steadily toward 
the South, and that in time the northern tier of Southern States 
will be practically white, the negro populations of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Maryland being now only about 20 per cent. 
of the whole, and that of West Virginia and Missouri only 
about five per cent. ‘Apparently, the Gulf States, with por- 
tions of South Carolina, will, for a time, have to be practically 
surrendered to the negroes, though, with the increasing white 
immigration in that quarter, and the downward ratio of increase 
of the blacks, the occupation may be only temporary. 

The second federal census showed a growth of 35 per cent. 
in the white population and of 32 per cent. in the colored, and 
though in several subsequent decades the increase of each race 
has reached somewhat higher figures, for the past thirty years 
the tendency has been steadily downward. Between 1880 and 
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1890 the ratio of increase has, apparently, been nearly three to 
one in favor of the whites, even in the black belt, a ratio which, 
if correct, as very possibly it is not, effectually dispels the fear 
that the white race will be submerged beneath a black wave of 
population, and renders unnecessary any measures for negro 
emigration to Africa. Such emigration is a wild dream at best, 
facilities for the transportation of a population equal to that of 
two Irelands across an ocean five thousand miles wide being 
wholly lacking, and practically impossible of creation. Even 
to export the natural increase of the blacks would necessitate 
an enormous fleet and cost at least thirty millions a year, the 
whole expense of which would have to be borne by the whites, 
together with the maintenance of the emigrants on African soil 
until self-support could be reached. Moreover, no removal on 
such an extended scale could be accomplished without terrible 
suffering, — on the part of the whites because of the merciless 
taxation it would entail, and on the part of the blacks because 
they would move unwillingly. A great and increasing Afro- 
American population is in the United States to stay. The local 
problems to which their presence will give importance can be 
solved only by education and justice. 


Lyncu law in New Orleans has very dangerous Cefenders. 
The report of the New Orleans grand jury, impaneled to in- 
vestigate the recent lynching of Italians in that city, will be 
regarded as an ex-parte plea in behalf of the lynchers rather 
than as a justification of their action. The conclusions pre- 
sented are that public justice in the city had become so corrupt 
that certain persons of Italian birth had presumed upon it to 
accomplish the murder of the chief of police, and that, being 
arraigned for the crime, they presumed upon the corruptible 
nature of New Orleans juries, and secured an acquittal. The 
indignation of the people at this miscarriage of justice and the 
helplessness of the courts blazed out so suddenly that without 
premeditation they took the execution.of the law into their own 
hands ; but so general was the approval of the act and so large 
was the number of citizens sharing in it, that the grand jury 
find the indictment of any of them an impossible task. Em- 
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phasis is, however, given to its declaration as to the regular 
corruption of justice by the indictment of six persons for the 
crime of jury bribing, —an indictment that might well be ex- 
tended to the entire community which, by its carelessness and 
indifference, has permitted such a condition of things to become 
possible; but which is in no way an excuse for failure to indict 
the lynchers. For if corruption and violence were as general 
as the grand jury reports, some popular movement toward re- 
form was certainly necessary, but it should have been attempted 
first at the polls, and the object of its pursuit should have been 
the corrupt administrators of the law, and not the prisoners con- 
fined in a jail. Undoubtedly every community, when it finds 
its laws set at naught and its agents overpowered, has the right 
to assume and itself discharge the duties it has delegated to its 
servants, but it will not be denied that the principle is a danger- 
ous one, the application of which, in any case, should be very 
clear. But, in this case, the grand jury fails to show that the 
punishment of the prisoners and the reéstablishment of good 
government could not have been accomplished by pacific meas- 
ures, and only shows that the people revenged their own lassi- 
tude and indifference upon men still within reach of the law, 
and subject to lawful punishment. It has not conducted its 
investigation with a view to finding how the lynchers might be 
indicted, but how indictment might be avoided, and, while it 
may be that indictment is impossible in the fact that the mob 
was the community, inference will be that it is a partisan state- 
ment meant to shield the lynchers and excuse their crime. 
Meanwhile, it appears from the report that nine of the eleven 
Italians slain were naturalized Americans, that the political 
status of the other two is uncertain, and that evidence is ample 
as to the criminal antecedents and the responsibility of all the 
victims for the crimes for which they were lynched. Their 
murder, therefore, is not a just subject of complaint by any for- 
eign power, and if the statements of the grand jury can be 


proved, the United States is under no obligation to Italy for 
redress in any form. 
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CaNaDa surpasses the United States in the wisdom of her 
treatment of the Indians. The policy which provides for educa- 
tion, settlement on farms, instruction in agriculture, home build- 
ing, stock raising, and an advance toward citizenship, has been 
earried out with pronounced success among them; and our 
friends over the border deserve cordial congratulations for what 
they have accomplished. Recent information is at hand, to the 
effect that the Dominion is spending a little over a million dol- 
lars per year in the endeavor thoroughly to civilize about 25,000 
Indians. Among these appreciative natives, there are now in 
use over 5,000 dwellings, and they have about 12,000 acres of 
land under cultivation. They are well provided with farming 
utensils and machinery, and are getting on admirably in stock 
raising. The young people enjoy excellent schooling, suited to 
their needs; and the efficiency of the government’s service is 
well maintained from year to year, because the tried and true 
workers, in the agency offices as well as in the schools, are 
kept in their places and are given every incentive to take a per- 
sonal pride in their employment. No vicious political favor- 
itism has come in, as a disturbing and demoralizing factor in 
their lives. The Christianization of the Canadian Indians does 
not seem to make as rapid headway as their training in the 
every-day ways of civilization; and yet about one half of the 
25,000, whose material and intellectual advance is here noted, 
have become Christians, perhaps half of these converts being 
Roman Catholics. More vigorous efforts must be made by the 
Protestant churches of Canada, if Protestant Christianity is to 
become the prevailing religion of the civilized Indians. There 
is special need for this, in view of the plans of the Catholic 
powers in Quebee, to send colonies of French Catholics from 
that province into the northwest country, with the double object 
of giving the colonists a new start in life and of holding the 
new territory for the Roman church. These colonizing plans 
of the priesthood are not working as successfully as their origi- 
nators expected ; but they yet call for consideration and coun- 
ter-efforts, beyond what they are now receiving, from the Prot- 
estant churches of the Dominion. 











